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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Every YEAR the tide of published books and the number 
to be reviewed mount. In the fight against numbers, dead- 
lines, publication dates, the limitations of space and the 
effort to review only the significant books—even those “bad” 
books which in some particular way open a vista on political, 
economic and human events—THE New LEADER has striven 
to cover the books which its readers should not miss. In 
further implementing that intent, on September 26, with 
its new Fall Book Issue, THe NEw LEADER will inaugurate 
a new policy of four special book issues a year, one for each 
of the seasons of the year and of book publishing. This 
autumn’s issue is anything but autumnal, and will be dis- 
tinguished by a group of literary essays, some of which are: 
John Cruickshank’s “Sartre and Camus: Revolutionary and 
Rebel”; Willard Manus’ “Ayn Rand and Objectivism”; and 
a sensitive, retrospective personal essay on Mark Twain by 
Max Eastman. 

The reviews are international—in subject matter and in 
viewpoint—and include: Saunders Redding’s assessment of 
African writing and writers in the new collection of African 
Voices; Fernando Henriques’ critique of Clancy Sigal’s ex- 
plorations of Welsh miners in Weekend in Dinlock; James 
Rorty’s careful reconsideration of the problems that still 
plague us in the trial and death of Sacco and Vanzetti, based 
on Robert H. Montgomery’s study; Norman Kelvin’s review 
of poetess H.D.’s (Hilda Doolittle) Bid Me Live and the 
views, literary and personal, of D. H. Lawrence in it; Rich- 
ard Pipes’ review of Soviet nationalities policies—for de- 
portation, the USSR used the euphemism “resettlement”— 








which not only deals with Robert Conquest’s book, The De. 
portation of Nationalities, but is also an essay on historiogra- 
phy and the art of modern history; and many others. 


Bo 


And as an added fillip, Tot NEw LEApER is proud to pre. i 


sent a new poem by Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist and poet, 


Robert Penn Warren: “Elijah on Mt. Carmel.” 
CLOAKMAKERS: This summer marked the 50th anniversary 


of the “Revolt of the 60,000”—the great 1910 strike of thef 
which was celebrated at Car. 


New York Cloakmakers, 
negie Hall with a gala concert on Saturday night, September 
17. George Meany, David Dubinsky and Herbert Lehman 
were the speakers, and the musical program was graced 


by Jan Peerce and the Symphony of the Air conducted byf 


Alfred Wallenstein. 
We mention, in passing, that we have discussed the anni- 
versary in a recent “Between Issues” and in New York 
Times labor reporter Abe Raskin’s fine piece celebrating 
the anniversary of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 
AFRICA AND MARcuUM: 


readers will recall his “Report on Guinea,” when the African 
republic was newly proclaimed, and his New Leaner 
supplement, “The Challenge of Africa”—has been appointed 
advisor on African affairs to Governor Averell Harriman on 
his African tour. Marcum is an assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at Colgate University and is also engaged in 
research on French West and Equatorial Africa under ay 
Ford Foundation grant. 
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The New Leader 


We are pleased to call attention to 
the fact that New Leaver contributor John A. Marcum—§ 
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ed by [: THE TIDE of American politics be- 


ginning to shift from right to left? 
anni'® At least two well-known political ex- 
atl perts seem to think so. Since they 
orkers) Pappen to be John F. Kennedy and 
Richard M. Nixon, their views can- 

‘ion tof not be lightly disregarded. 
cum— Four years ago, Adlai Stevenson 
frican obviously felt that he was running 


By Theodore Draper 








cell against a conservative tide. He de- 
an on@cided to adapt himself to the pre- 
politi @vailing mood by conducting a tem- 
se in} perate and circumspect campaign, a 
der a 


' strategy that may have been no more 
‘unsuccessful than a more militant and 
less genteel one might have been. 
Kennedy has had several reasons 
for changing course. As the son of a 
5 || rich man, he, like Governor Nelson 
9 |} Rockefeller, must abide by the rule 
10 | }of American politics that liberalism 
12 |} compensates for inherited wealth. As 


be a Catholic, he must appeal to the es- 
1g || sentially liberal sentiments of re- 
21 || ligious tolerance and fair play. As a 

practical politician, he knows that the 

big-city Democratic bastions and 
a minority groups normally respond to 
25 1}? liberal appeal. And, as a part-time 


26 |{ Student of history, he may be con- 
27 |} Vinced that the time has come for 
28 |} the cycle of American politics to 
29 {move away from conservatism. 

In any case, Kennedy has un- 
31 |{doubtedly pushed the Democratic 
program a few notches to the left, 
The | }even though, paradoxically, the lost 
«3 | [Battalion of Leftists, both profes- 
tnd | #Sional and amateur, cannot be con- 
s, | }soled for the irreverence shown to 
Stevenson. Only Kennedy’s decision 
wes §° back to the hilt such causes as 
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The Rising 
Tide of Liberalism 


civil rights, medical care for the 
aged and increased minimum wage 
rates made it possible for him to 
choose Senator Lyndon Johnson as 
his running-mate. 

Not that Kennedy’s liberalism con- 
stitutes the slightest break with the 
main American liberal tradition. The 
phrase-maker responsible for “the 
New Frontier” was not unaware of 
its lineal predecessors, the New Free- 
dom and the New Deal. When the 
Democratic candidate said, “But the 
New Frontier of which I speak is 
not a set of promises—it is a set of 
challenges,” he was attuned as much 
to the past as to the future. American 
liberalism has always been charac- 
terized by a willingness to state prob- 
lems rather than answers and by 
faith in change rather than a change 
of faith. 

That Kennedy should choose to 
gamble on a rising liberal tide is 
not surprising. But that Nixon should 
be doing the same thing—albeit while 
taking out a larger insurance policy 
on the conservative side—is far more 
unexpected and significant. 

For Nixon is by temperament and 
mentality neither a conservative nor 
a liberal; he is a Nixonite. For many 
years an ally of the Republican con- 
servatives, he has been moving away 
from the orthodox conservative posi- 
tion ever since he no longer needed 
the conservatives to sew up his can- 
didacy. He deliberately staked out 
for himself a role in the last steel 
strike that caused the steel tycoons to 
curse him under their breath. He has 
increasingly labored to give the im- 


pression that he stands to the left 
of President Eisenhower even as he 
has sought to cash in on his long 
association with Eisenhower. The 
basic incongruity of their relationship 
has come out more clearly and openly 
as Nixon’s dependence on Eisen- 
hower has neared its end. The late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy was an 
ineffable opportunist, but he had 
a wild, reckless streak in him. Nixon 
lacks this diabolical element—he 
wants too much to be President to 
pile up McCarthy’s collection of 
frenzied enemies. 

Nixon’s tactics, therefore, deserve 
to be regarded with the greatest 
respect. He is our most delicate pub- 
lic opinion poll, and he cannot keep 
the results private. When he made 
his secret flight from Washington to 
Rockefeller’s Fifth Avenue apartment 
on the evening of July 22, he could 
not help but take all of us into his 
confidence. Out of that conference 
came a Nixon-Rockefeller agreement 
to browbeat the Republican Platform 
Committee into accepting proposals 
that the committee had contemptu- 
ously rejected when Rockefeller had 
submitted them two weeks earlier. 
Rockefeller’s reception by the com- 
mittee at that time was authoritative- 
ly reported by Time Magazine .(Au- 
gust 1) in what may well become the 
finest contribution to our political 
folklore of this campaign: 

“Where the hearts of the Platform 
Committee’s members lay was vividly 
evident in the contrasting receptions 
they gave Rockefeller and [Arizona 
Senator Barry] Goldwater last week. 








They listened to Rockefeller with 
polite attention, never once inter- 
rupted him with applause. When 
Goldwater appeared later the same 
day to urge the committee to shun 
the ‘destructive idea that you can get 
something for nothing,’ the members 
greeted him with a cheering, shout- 
ing, whistling outburst, later inter- 
rupted his speech again and again 
with ardent clapping. ‘If we weren’t 
concerned with winning,’ a high con- 
vention official said, ‘our sympathies 
would be almost unanimously with 
Goldwater.’ ” 

The Rockefeller-Nixon deal gave 
Goldwater the opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself as a true conserva- 
tive, or one who would not barter 
his principles for votes. For a brief 
moment, Goldwater acted the part. 
He charged Nixon with “surrender 
to Rockefeller” and cried out against 
a platform dictated by “a spokesman 
for the ultra-liberals.” If the agree- 
ment survived the convention, he 
said, it would “live in history as the 
Munich of the Republican party” and 
guarantee “a Republican defeat in 
November.” 

The agreement did, of course, 
survive the convention. And when 
Nixon was nominated on the “ultra- 
liberal” platform, 
faced with the choice of saving his 
honor or eating his words. Goldwater 
easily passed the test of political 
survival: He promptly pledged his 
support to Nixon, despite the latter’s 
Munich-like program and guaran- 
teed defeat, and even chided those of 
his own followers who quixotically 


Goldwater was 


persisted in believing that political 
principle is more important than 
party unity. 

Goldwater’s apostasy has created 
a crisis of conscience for the ide- 
ologues on the right who do not have 
to run for public office. Like their 
counterparts on the left, they had 
long ago written off Nixon as an in- 
veterate opportunist. Now they face 
the agonizing question of whether 
Nixon is at best a “putative lesser 
evil” or whether “there is no signifi- 
cant choice” between Nixon and Ken- 


nedy. The organ of the “libertarian 
conservatives” has ruefully recorded 
that they “took a clobbering at both 
conventions.” 

Political platforms, to be sure, are 
notoriously evanescent after Novem- 
ber 7. Yet the fact remains that two 
such hard-boiled, professional opera- 
tors as Kennedy and Nixon have 
deliberately chosen to shift the center 
of gravity of their party’s propaganda 
to the left. Why? Evidently because 
they think that this is what most 
voters want. This shift represents a 
distinct change from the situation 
four years ago and indicates that the 
two candidates, in their own ways 
and within different contexts, are 
trying to ride a liberal wave. 

The larger reasons for this modu- 
lation of the national mood are sub- 
tle and complex. At bottom, I sus- 
pect, there is a great deal more in- 
quietude and even unrest in the 
country than has been permitted to 
rise to the political surface. Most of 
this subterranean uneasiness, how- 
ever, has been caused by events out- 
side the United States which have not 
directly touched the personal lives 
of Americans at home. No thought- 
ful and informed person can any 
longer hide from himself the fact that 
the United States has been thrown on 
the defensive and has suffered a 
series of damaging blows—in Cuba, 
Japan, South Korea and elsewhere. 
But the gap between external danger 
and internal comfort is a hard one 
for a people to bridge. The French 
learned this to their sorrow in the 
1930s. 

One of the most astute and as- 
tringent of our na- 
tional politics, James Reston of the 
New York Times, has maintained 


connoisseurs 


that the most important aspect of 
this Presidential election is the in- 
evitable transfer of power to younger 
men. Yet the ages of the two candi- 
dates, 43 for Kennedy and 47 for 
Nixon, may be misleading. With 
some exceptions, the age group now 
in its middle-40s, and especially that 
in its middle-30s, have not been 


notorious for their rebelliousness. 


They were formed primarily by their 
experiences in the war and the war's 
aftermath. To a soldier overseas, 
there was nothing more euphoric thar 
the thought of coming home to 1 
quiet, normal, bourgeois existence, 
The transformation from soldier t 
civilian was in itself a revolution in 
living conditions and human values 
that made any other change seen 
trivial and superfluous. Thus the 
postwar adults were largely content 
to savor to the full the accumulation T 
of goods, debts and babies. 

But those under 30 may be some§ ™! 
thing else. There are signs—only 
embryonic and tentative as yet—o 
a new mood in the present college f 
generation. It knows all about af, 
fluence and abundance, and it is noig W4T 
quite satisfied with the results. I§'ry 
seeks a means of expressing itself i late 
rebellion, even if it must rebel agains “TU; 
the fleshpots of its elders. The presi of 
dent of the National Student Assog Su 
ciation, Donald A. Hoffman of thé T 
University of Wisconsin Law Schoo reac! 
recently reported that “many colleg bloc. 
students are fed up with the way of m 
things are going.” A large number “al, 
have been stirred into action by thqPrac 
anti-discrimination demonstrations} 
Quite a few are going so far as t is bet 
make pilgrimages to Cuba and 1 and | 


identify themselves emotionally with “4 
e 













Castro’s revolt. 
If both Kennedy and Nixon thinlf™ve 
that there is a liberal tide now, th ™P 
next and younger wave may rise wel tther 
above their heads, especially if the physi 
liberal platforms of both _partieg?sti 
prove to be little more than scraps of'8® ¢ 
paper after November 7. It mag"Pre 
again be timely to recall the word The 
of the patron saint of all disappointed" 
young men, Randolph Bourne, wh imits 
in 1917 forecast a future generatiog"SP!t 
in these terms: “They will have 4 1) 
taste for spiritual adventure, and fo weake 
sinister imaginative excursions. | of the 


uch a a diff, 



















will not be puritanism so m 
complacency that they will fight” 

Without suggesting any dead\ffticy1 
parallels, the 1960s may yet resemblgpnd G, 
the 1930s as the 1950s resembled thafersity 
1920s. his a 
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= THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 


tion in 
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> seem 
us the 


content 
ulatin r. CAN NO longer be any doubt that in the course 


of recent months a significant and sharp disagree- 
ment has developed between Moscow and Peking. The 
essence of the argument concerns the question of meth- 
ods to be used by the Communist camp in its struggle 
for a world-wide victory. More specifically, the following 
issues have generated particular heat: 1) the problem of 
t is nog War in the period prior to a complete Communist vic- 
ults. Igtory; 2) the matter of peaceful coexistence and the re- 
itself ing lated problems of how to capitalize on the anti-colonial 
agains struggle; 3) the issue of disarmament and the sharing 
" presi of nuclear weapons; 4) the stages of the domestic con- 
t Assog struction of Communism. 
of tha The very existence of Sino-Soviet differences has far- 
Schoolf teaching implications for the future of the Communist 
- colleg§ bloc. Even if the dialogue initially began over matters 


> some 
s—only 





yet—ol 
college 
out af; 


he wayof method, the argument inevitably has become ideologi- 
numbesl‘al, given the close relationship between theory and 
by tha Practice, ideology and power, in the Communist system. 
trations The disagreement between the Soviet Union and China 
ar as to'8 between two members of an international revolutionary 
and td ideologically oriented movement, or more precisely 
Hy with between two ruling national parties of that movement. 
One has been the recognized leader of the international 
on thinkj™ovement and heads the most powerful state within the 
now, thymplex of nations controlled by the movement; the 
rise welj ther gained power through its own efforts, is still 
+f thePhysically much weaker, but already commands great 
parties estige because of its potential power (and, in our 
scraps off 8, Consciousness of the future affects the present to an 
It maq™precedented degree). 
‘e wordg The argument between them appears to be taking place 
ppointed within the framework of certain mutually recognized 
‘ne, wh limits, where there is a measure of common agreement 
sneratiol kespite conflict. The limits would appear to be these: 
| have | 1) There is no conscious effort on the part of the 
and fo weaker unit to displace the major party as the leader 
sions. Iq the camp. There is an effort to get Moscow to adopt 
much ##* different point of view. But since, if this should suc- 
| fight.” -—— 
, dead\ff8IcNiew BrzeEziNsKI is Associate Professor of Public Law 
resembled Government at the Russian Institute of Columbia Uni- 
nbled théfersity and author of The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict. 
his article will appear soon in Problems of Communism. 
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By Zbigniew Brzezinski 


ceed, the nature of leadership in the camp would change, 
the stakes for Moscow are extremely high, even though 
the Chinese proclaim that what is involved is merely 
an effort to clarify “some problems involving basic 
principles” concerning “the question of war and peace.” 
The Chinese have therefore sought to reassure the So- 
viets by reiterating their allegiance to the principle of 
Soviet leadership. However, the more open the disagree- 
ment becomes, the greater the difficulty in obtaining a 
change in the Soviet position without affecting Soviet 
leadership. 

2) Both parties are very conscious of the fact that 
their unity is a decisive factor of strength in relation to 
the non-Communist world, which both of them (but per- 
haps not to the same degree) interpret as hostile. The 
importance of unity has been stressed and restressed by 
both in the course of the dialogue, with both placing 
special emphasis on the November 1957 declaration of 
unity issued by all bloc parties. Both have used this 
theme in part in an effort to buttress their particular 
arguments but also in part as a mutual reassurance. 

3) Unlike the situation in Yugoslavia in 1948, when 
the Soviets erroneously calculated that an open con- 
demnation would result in Tito’s fall, Moscow presumably 
realizes that Mao Tse-tung’s leadership is firm; similarly, 
the Chinese probably entertain fewer illusions concern- 
ing the instability of Khrushchev’s regime than do many 
Western commentators. As a result, both regimes realize 
that they will have to deal with each other. 


HE DISAGREEMENT (or conflict, if one wishes to use a 
Doves word) can therefore be described as one 
between two unequal units which can win, given their 
own individual assumptions and purposes, only if they 
stay together, or lose if they fall apart. In this conflict, 
furthermore, both parties share certain broad assumptions 
and use the same terminology for purposes of communica- 
tion. As a result, there is less ambiguity when they com- 
municate—but there is also a greater need for precision 
in the choice (or omission) of words. 

In the bargaining process between them, unity plays 
a role analogous to that of a hostage restraining both 
parties. In a situation involving the exchange of hostages 
(an ancient practice for ensuring an orderly relation- 








ship), one may threaten the life of a hostage, but such 
threat can be effective only as long as the hostage is 
alive; once he is dead, the threat is meaningless. The 
same applies to unity. Since loss of unity is the worst 
eventuality for both, the weaker partner must limit his 
efforts at self-assertion, the stronger must limit or make 
oblique his counter-moves. Moreover, as long as a unity 
of sorts is maintained, the imbalance of strength between 
the two partners is diminished (or disappears altogether) : 
It makes the weaker stronger, the stronger weaker. In 
fact, it makes the one who can pretend successfully that 
he cares less about unity the stronger of the two partners. 
Hence the fact that the Soviet partner has greater actual 
strength does not mean that in Sino-Soviet bargaining 
the scales are necessarily tipped in its favor. 

The preceding points to at least a partial explanation 
for the openness of the dialogue on the Chinese side. 
Being physically weaker, the Chinese leaders must prove 
to Moscow that they are serious in their views, that they 
are even willing to run risks. For this reason, they cannot 
only communicate informally—that would not carry the 
necessary weight. They must create agitation in full view 
of the public to make everyone believe they mean what 
they say. This is particularly necessary since the Soviets 
are aware of the limits which the Chinese accept and, 
given these limits, the Chinese threats would not carry 
credibility unless a situation of tension was created. 

In brief, Peking must practice “brinksmanship”— 
through its own actions it must let the situation get some- 
what out of hand, leaving it up to Moscow to accom- 
modate or risk a split, even while asserting all along its 
devotion to unity. This puts the burden of response (and 
of protecting unity) up to Moscow. In the Sino-Soviet 
relationship, this “brinksmanship” takes the form of 
open criticism, involving a commitment designed to es- 
tablish credibility of the threat. Since only a subsequent 
face-losing disavowal can withdraw the threat, a situation 
meeting the requirements of “brinksmanship” is created. 
It is noteworthy that it has been the Chinese, the weaker 
partner, who have initiated and pushed the open dialogue. 

Another possible variant of this tactic is intimidation 
by purposeful error. This involves committing an act 
which could provoke fatal consequences (which every- 
one recognizes) but then disowning the act, stating that 
it was accidental. The threat of the fearful consequences 
would persist independently of the denial. For instance, 
if the Soviets were to fire a rocket at a Turkish base, 
annihilating it and some surrounding communities as 
well, and then explain that the firing was accidental 
and even indicate a willingness to make reparations, the 
intimidating impact of the act on other states would 
nonetheless persist. By the same token, the Chinese might 
sanction extreme statements by some of their leaders 
(e.g., the June 8th speech by Liu Chang-sheng, which 
went very far in criticizing Moscow) and then contradict 
them in more conciliatory editorials. 


MAO: CHINESE PRESSURE ON MOSCOW TO COMPROMISE 


In the practice of “brinksmanship,” the Chinese lack 


of sophistication can make Moscow fee] that they are} 
“sincere” but ignorant, that allowance should be made 
for their errors and that patience should be applied— 


even perhaps that something concrete should be done to 
eliminate the roots of their ignorance (which is pre- 
sumably what the Chinese wish). Similar considerations 
could apply to the question of Chinese “irrationality” 
or fanaticism. Indeed, one of the neatest tricks in inter- 
national politics is to convince your opposite number 
that: 1) You can be quite “irrational” in your determina- 
tion to promote what you consider to be your vital in- 
terests, and 2) once your opposite number recognizes 
your vital interests as you perceive them, you are pre- 
pared to go no further—i.e., you recognize some limits. 
The Western allies sometimes compromised with the 
USSR because they thought that the Soviet leaders were 
fanatical but that they would eventually learn better. 
The Russians might well be under some pressure to 
appreciate “the sincerity” of Chinese ignorance and to 
show tolerance in adjusting to it. By convincing the So- 
viets of their recognition of limits and also simultaneous 
ly creating a situation that threatens these limits, the 
Chinese put pressure on Moscow to make the compromise. 

If the Chinese purpose is to influence Moscow and 
the international Communist movement in general, one 
could even hypothesize that no secret extensive and €x 
plicit discussion of the major issues has been held. If 
there had been a complete but secret airing of differences, 
one may presume that there would also have been a2 
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informal agreement not to carry the argument into the 
open. In such a case the offense of subsequently pub- 
licizing differences would be far more serious and a 
greater violation of the code of “proletarian internation- 
alism” than if the Chinese had simply begun to speak 
up, pretending that no debate was involved. 

Finally, because China might suffer more than the 
Soviet Union from a break, it does not follow that China 
must hesitate more before engaging in actions which 
could bring it about. Threats simply do not work that 
way. Even if the Chinese do have more to lose, once 
they succeed in convincing the Soviets they have gone 
so far that control over the execution of the threat is 
beginning to slip from their hands, the Soviets can no 
longer afford the luxury of calculating who will be hurt 
more by a split, but must decide what it is worth to 
them to avoid such a split. Besides, how does one cal- 
culate who has more to lose? The incalculable factor is 
precisely the subjective one. 

For this reason, the economic lever that the Soviets 
wield over the Chinese loses much of its importance. 
The Soviets presumably recognize that shutting off their 
economic aid could push the Chinese into an even more 
intransigent position and thus produce the break which 
economic sanction was designed to prevent. It may be 
safely assumed that the Soviets are very conscious of 
their political miscalculation in 1948 with respect to a 
much weaker partner, Tito, and would not repeat the 
same mistake on the economic plane. 


HE PRECEDING SUGGESTS that the Chinese are by no 
el necessarily the weaker partner in the process 
of Sino-Soviet bargaining. But are all the cards there- 
fore stacked in their favor? Why don’t the Soviets com- 
promise ? 

The fact of the matter is that the Soviets have com- 
promised, and a great deal—first of all, through pained 
silence, secondly through only very timid and indirect 
responses. These reactions of course have been very much 
out of character with the usually assertive pattern of 
Soviet behavior. Over a period of time, however, the 
situation has become increasingly aggravated. Continued 
passivity, even if accompanied by a persistent main- 
tenance of the position which the Chinese criticize, could 
threaten Soviet leadership within the movement, and 
ultimately (although less likely) even Khrushchev’s per- 
sonal power. Acceptance of the Chinese position by the 
USSR must be ruled out: First, it would mean abdication 
of Soviet leadership; second, it would run counter to 
a presumably sincere Soviet belief that international Com- 
munism would not be best served by the policies the 
Chinese recommend; third, it would be contrary to the 
domestic needs of Soviet society and of its ruling elite, 
since a measure of international relaxation is required 
for achieving the Seven Year Plan and the concomitant 
“transition to Communism.” 
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Still, the Soviets have had to give some response to 
the Chinese. In that response (though limited by the 
overriding consideration of the importance of preserving 
unity) Moscow is helped by certain factors inherent in 
the Sino-Soviet bargaining situation. Peking’s leverage 
against the Soviets lies primarily in its being the more 
“orthodox” or radical partner. In any ideologically (or 
theologically) oriented movement, a physically weaker 
partner is better off on the side of orthodoxy than in a 
posture of seeming compromise with the enemy (im- 
perialism or the devil, as the case may be). Greater 
orthodoxy—or radicalism in this instance—gives the 
Chinese a lever which they can use in the current post- 
Stalin phase of relatively greater bloc diversity to make 
themselves heard, possibly in the guise of “sincere but 
over-eager” Communists, but at least not as traitors. 

By the same token, the Soviets can find the Chinese 
super-orthodoxy reassuring. To the Kremlin, the inten- 
sity of the Chinese convictions makes them less likely 
to split the bloc and thereby give comfort to the imperi- 
alists than if China were more moderate. Hence the 
Chinese threats tend to carry less credibility than Peking 
might wish or expect. 

Beyond all this, the Soviets have the task of bringing 
the Chinese face to face with the limiting character of 
their own ideology—of making it clear to them that 
they cannot insist on being more “revolutionary” and 
still remain dedicated to unity and to the principle of 
Soviet leadership; that they cannot, in a word, have 
their cake and eat it too. However, the Soviets may not 
wish (and perhaps would not even be able) to drive 
home the lesson explicitly or by sheer force, since eco- 
nomic sanctions or an outright condemnation would be 
equivalent to their killing of the hostage. On the other 
hand, a mere partial response is likely to encourage the 
Chinese in feeling secure that they can continue to 
threaten unity. Somehow, therefore, the Soviets must 
communicate unambiguously yet not use means equiva- 
lent to open condemnation or force. 

If the Soviets can manage, as they now seem to be 
trying, to restate their principles firmly and clearly— 
that is, to free themselves of the element of debate— 
and to recommit themselves to their position formally, 
they will have more cause to feel that the Chinese could 
not cause a split without in effect denying the essence 
of Peking’s own position. That position is torn by an in- 
ternal contradiction—as long as the Chinese are more 
radical in their attitude toward the enemy they tie their 
own hands, since they could not possibly undertake ac- 
tions which, in their own words, would primarily benefit 
the enemy. Thus, while the Chinese may have succeeded 
in putting the burden of response upon Moscow, they 
have also made it relatively less urgent for Moscow to 
respond immediately or forcefully. 

As a result, Moscow has been able to afford the luxury 
of only gradually increasing the firmness of its response— 








from oblique hints, through indirect warnings, to an 
explicit postulation of the Soviet position by Khrushchev 
in Bucharest in late June, designed to dispel any Chinese 
uncertainty about the Soviet attitude. This Khrushchev 
did by formally restating Soviet views, linking them to 
the authoritative decisions of the 20th and 2lst Party 
Congresses, and warning against a mechanical application 
of old Leninist formulas to entirely new situations. At 
the same time, Khrushchev went out of his way to assert 
that between the various parties “there has been no 
different interpretation or even different shades of inter- 
pretation of essential international questions,” thus adopt- 
ing the formal position that no debate is involved. 


T WOULD APPEAR, in sum, that the Soviets are unwilling 
‘a test directly the degree of Chinese commitment to 
unity or the extent of their “irrationality,” and for this 
Are Peking’s 
implied threats a mere bluff, or if not a bluff, are they 
nullified by the contradiction in the Chinese position? 


reason will not meet the issue head on: 


The emerging pattern is one of an impasse between the 
two partners, an essentially dynamic situation involving 
continuing maneuvers on both sides to test each other’s 
commitment to its position and the extent of its willing- 
ness to risk an open condemnation by the other. Yet 
neither, given their ideology, is quite willing to precipitate 
an open clash by being the first to make an implicit con- 
demnation. 

Nonetheless, the divergence between the two is likely 
to persist, and in effect it already amounts to a denial 
of the homogeneity of the Communist camp. Under the 
cloak of formal unity, the differences between the Soviets 
and the Chinese are more acute and more substantive 
than those which led to the 1948 Soviet-Yugoslav 
split, and they already have been articulated to a greater 
extent. 

However, the mutual recognition of limits helps to 
preserve formal unity. and mutual hostility toward the 
common enemy is likely to draw the regimes closer to- 
gether in any moment of international tension. For this 
reason, there is no point in expecting a split between 
them, as in the 1948 Yugoslav case. The situation is un- 
precedented and we ought to search for a formulation 
which best describes it. Perhaps a contradictory term 
like divergent unity might be helpful, and preferable 
to more traditional notions of either “a split” or “an 
alliance.” The Chinese-Soviet relationship is in many 
ways much closer than the traditional alliance: Both 
regimes are rooted in a movement viewed as part of a 
historical process whose course they understand and 
whose outcome they can predict; they share the same 
long-range aspirations and the same enemies: they are 
striving to reconstruct their societies on basically similar 
lines; they use similar operational concepts and or- 
ganizational devices. At the same time, however, their 
commitment to a basic ideology can generate intense con- 


flicts of interpretation precisely because both adhere to 
that ideology. 

While the impasse between the two parties is likely 
to continue, the allegiance of other parties to Moscow 
may help to restrain the Chinese by underscoring their 
isolation within the camp. This, by itself, however, sug. 
gests a greater interdependence in the bloc between the 
leader and the led, and a greater accommodation of in- 
terests. The future could even see an adjustment of per- 
spectives between the Soviets and the Chinese, particular. 
ly if Soviet foreign policy should be crowned with major 
successes. The Chinese may then conclude that nothing 
succeeds like success and get in step with the leaders. 

Furthermore, the death of either Khrushchev or Mao 
Tse-tung might contribute to the elimination of the 
element of personal animus which presumably has already 
crept into the relationship. In any prolonged succession 
struggle, the other party might even be tempted to make 
its position unequivocal in order to ensure the success 
of a faction more sympathetic to its views. 

However, even if that did happen, divergent unity 
would probably persist, given the relative independence 
of each regime and the resulting absence of clearcut 
subordination. A crisis between them could come about 
if international Communism, toeing Soviet prescriptions, 
fails to score successes sufficiently impressive to satisfy 
the impatient in the camp. At such a point, much would 
depend on the ability of the Soviet regime to shift gears 
and to adopt a forceful and militant revolutionary line. 
To assume that the passage of time would not make this 
easier is only a speculative guess: On the other hand. any 
Western failure to maintain its own political, economic 
or military development would certainly facilitate a 
change in the Soviet posture. 

Looking at the Communist camp alone, its long-range 
problem is the absence of a recognized ideological arbiter. 
It was Lenin’s ability to combine ideological creativity 
with political skill that finally drove the more extreme 
Bogdanov back into the Bolshevik ranks. It was the 
unity of ideology and autonomous stated power that made 
Stalinism into a homogeneous system. But without 4 
common power center jealously protecting certain univer 
sal ideological imperatives, Marxism-Leninism has 4l- 
ready shown itself to be inadequate in providing unity 
for international Communism. Differing perspectives and 
differing interests, stil] defined within the framework of 
the ideology, can lead to differing prescriptions for action 
and in turn undermine unity. 

These processes, however, take place within an ide 
ologically oriented system that is highly hostile to the 
outside world. A situation of divergent unity can endure 
for a long time, with many ebbs and flows. Naive and 
persistent talk about a Sino-Soviet split is not only sensé 
less but may well have the effect of drawing the regimes 
closer together. One does not promote a heresy in 4 
church to which one does not belong. 
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By Richard Scott Mowrer 


Franco and 
Spain's Economy 


Rigidity and lethargy undermine the new economic plans 


MADRID 
PAIN’s Economic Stabilization 
S Plan (ESP) is in danger of go- 
ing on the rocks. Launched in July 
last year with the assistance of two 
international agencies and substantial 
American aid, the reform plan has 
lost its initial momentum and is drift- 
ing toward failure. 

Economic experts here have been 
noting with mounting pessimism the 
Franco Government’s apparent in- 
ability—or unwillingness—to push 
through essential parts of the reform 
program. These experts point out 
that the ESP succeeded in its initial 
purpose: to rescue Spanish economy 
from imminent bankruptcy. But the 
all-important second phase. designed 
to reorganize the economy and put 
iton a sound footing, is being allowed 
to bog down. 

In July 1959 Spain was technically 
bankrupt. Gold and foreign exchange 
reserves had dwindled. to a_ point 
where they were exceeded hy the 
country’s short-term debts. Spain did 
not even have the money to pay bills 
that were due immediately. In view 
of the fact that since 1951 Spain had 
received more than $1 billion of 
American economic aid (aside from 
substantial military aid), how was 
it possible for the economy to have 
come to such a pass? 

There are three main explanations: 

* To keep the Spanish economy 
from foundering much of the Ameri- 
can aid effort had to be channeled to 
stop-gap measures. Thus, after 1956 
in particular, American aid had to 
be used to purchase raw materials 
to kee}) Spain’s industries going. The 


acquisition of capital equipment 
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would have been preferable in the 
long run. 

e Inflation, high domestic prices, 
an over-valued currency and a sys- 
tem of multiple exchange rates handi- 
capped Spanish exports and kept for- 
eign exchange earnings down. The 
situation was further aggravated by 
a flight of capital. 

© The Spanish Government disre- 
garded American advice to take 
measures to halt the drift toward 
bankruptcy. It balked at urgings to 
Government — expenditures, 
open up the country to foreign in- 
and develop agriculture 


reduce 


vestment 
(Spain’s main natural resource) to 
increase foreign earnings instead of 
putting so much money and effort 
into “‘prestige” industries. 

American advice was rejected pre- 
sumably for several reasons. First, 
cuts in Government spending would 
have meant cuts in the Government’s 
housing program and in Government- 
sponsored industrial development, 
both strong political items. Second, 
to encourage foreign investment 
would have threatened vested inter- 
ests and monopolies opposed to com- 
petition which the Franco regime 
does not wish to antagonize. Finally, 
the U.S. attaches great importance 
to continued availability of the 
American-built air and naval bases 
here. Franco correctly calculated 
that however much the U.S. disap- 
proved of an economic policy that 
sapped the effectiveness of American 
aid to Spain, the American Govern- 
ment would do nothing which might 
jeopardize the 1953 bases-for-aid 
agreements. 


By mid-1959 Spain’s economic 


plight had gone from bad to worse. 
But in July of that year, with Amez- 
ica’s blessing, Spain won member- 
ship in two international agencies, 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) and the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
The two bodies agreed to Spanish 
requests for aid, but in exchange the 
Spanish Government had to accept 
the agencies’ terms: reform and lib- 
eralization of the Spanish economy 
on the basis of OEEC and IMF 
recommendations and rules. 

These recommendations, similar in 
many ways to those made earlier by 
the U.S., became the basis of the 
ESP. To help the Spanish to carry 
out the plan the OEEC, IMF, U.S. 
banks and the U.S. Government com- 
bined to put up $373 million. 
(OEEC: $100 million; IMF: $75 


million; U.S. private banks: $68 
million; U.S. Government: $130 
million.) In addition, $45 million 


was made available for refunding 
Spanish trade debts to OEEC coun- 
tries. 

The ESP’s first phase was put 
into operation The 
peseta was devalued, multiple ex- 
change rates were abolished. Govern- 
ment expenditures slashed, availabil- 


immediately. 


ity of private bank credit restricted. 
Trade became partially liberalized. 
As a result inflation has been stopped. 
The adverse trend of balance of pay- 
ments has been reversed so that by 
July of this year Spain had built up 
its gold and foreign exchange re- 
serves from $60 million to $350 
million. 

But now the ESP’s second phase, 
reduction of Government rigidities 
and controls in order to provide a 
base for new economic growth, is 
making practically no 
Pledged reforms are materializing ex- 
tremely slowly, or not at all. Econ- 
omists who want to see the ESP suc- 
ceed note with disappointment the 


progress. 


following: 

¢ The Spanish businessman’s abil- 
ity to manage his own business con- 
tinues to be narrowly limited by 
Government controls. 








® More than a year ago the Gov- 
ernment created an agency “for eco- 
nomic coordination and planning” 
which was to report by last January 
on ways and means of reducing Gov- 
ernment interventions in various sec- 
tors of the economy. The report is 
still awaited. 

e A law on foreign investment, 
produced only at the end of 1959, is 
not as liberal as many had hoped and 
is not designed to attract much for- 
eign capital, 

¢ Changes in labor legislation to 
eliminate featherbedding and dupli- 
cation, combined with adequate un- 
employment compensation, have not 
materialized. 

@ The Spanish Government has 
failed to win public support for the 
ESP. Twenty years of censorship un- 
der a regime that never admits mis- 
takes or failures makes it difficult for 
people to accept Government asser- 
tions unreservedly. Used to the re- 
gime’s authoritarianism and its di- 
rected economy, people feel that the 
Government cannot change its eco- 
nomic policy without changing itself. 
The sentiment is widespread that the 
sacrifices necessarily imposed by im- 
plementation of the ESP (notably 
loss of overtime and loss of income 
by labor) are not being shared 
equally by all. 

The ESP is bogging down, and 
may soon founder, because behind 
the Franco Government’s lethargic 
implementation of the plan is bitter 
political disagreement. The Caudil- 
lo’s cabinet is split and has been for 
months, with the Finance and Com- 
merce Ministers supporting the plan, 
the Ministers of Labor and Industry 
(along with powerful privileged in- 
terests whose support Franco wants 
to keep) resisting it. 

Throughout this behind-the-scenes 
tug-of-war Franco has avoided taking 
sides, and the effect has been to en- 
courage the plan’s opponents. Pro- 
ponents of economic reform are be- 
coming discouraged—and cynical to 
the point of remarking wryly: “What 
this country needs is a strong gov- 
ernment.” 


By Yoram Shamir 





AFRICA TURNS 


TEL Aviv 
HREE WEEKS AGO, 17 
doctors, nurses and pharmacists 
landed at Leopoldville airport. Their 
arrival in the Congo Republic marked 
the restoration of services in the 
capital’s largest hospital, where no 
other professional medical staff was 
available. 

Two weeks ago, Dr. Shimon Btesh, 
former Director General of Israel’s 
Ministry of Health and one of its 
ablest medical administrators, was 
appointed director of medical and 
health services in the Congo. He 
was approved for the job by the 
United Nations’ World Health Or- 
ganization, with which he was serving 
in Geneva as director of the Depart- 
ment on the Organization of Medical 
Care. 

Last week, 37 Africans—Ministry 
of Agriculture officials, teachers, 
farmers and agricultural 
school graduates—began a 10-week 
course in Israel] to study the develop- 
ment and operation of its various 
types settlements. 
Participants in the course, spon- 
sored by the Foreign Ministry and 
Histadrut (General Federation of 
Labor), represent 10 former French 
and Belgian colonies in Africa: The 
Congo Republic, Republic of Congo, 
Gabon, Central African Republic, 


Israeli 


recent 


of agricultural 


Malagasy Republic, Ivory Coast, 
Togo, Cameroon, Upper Volta and 
Dahomey. 


This rapid sequence of Israeli ac- 
tivity on the African scene is no 
mere coincidence. On the contrary, 
it reflects the success with which this 
country has been implementing its 
carefully planned “Africa policy.” 





YORAM SHAMIR, an Israeli journal- 
ist, specializes in African affairs. 


Full realization that such a policy 
was vital came in 1955, when 28 
Afro-Asian nations meeting at Ban- 
dung joined Egypt in condemning 
Israel. The Arab ring of hostility, it 
was feared here, might soon be ex- 
panded to include many African and 
Asian countries. Thus the establish- 
ment of friendly relations with as 
many nations as possible in the two 
continents became one of Israel's 
cardinal foreign policy objectives. 

At the time, however, the Jewish 
State was virtually unknown in sub- 
Saharan Africa. Its only diplomatic 
representative in that area (apart 
from South Africa) was an Honorary 
Consul in Nairobi. But in 1957, when 
the fruits of African nationalism be- 
gan to ripen in the form of newly 
emerging nations, Israel] started to 
move, although hesitantly at first: 
A consulate was opened in_ the 
Liberian capital of Monrovia, and 
a consulate and then an embassy was 
opened in the Ghanaian capital of 
Accra. 

The subsequent development of 
Israeli-Ghanaian relations best il- 
lustrates Jerusalem’s African pro- 
gram. One of this country’s ablest 
diplomats, Ehud Avriel (now Am- 
bassador in Leopoldville), was dis- 
patched to Accra. He soon succeeded 
in striking up a close friendship 
with Prime Minister Kwame Nkru- 
mah, and in convincing leaders of 
the former Gold Coast that the help 
they so desperately needed could be 
supplied by the Israelis. Joint proj- 
ects were soon developed and have 
since steadily expanded. 

In the economic field, a typical 
example is the Ghanaian-Israeli com 
struction company, which employs 
nearly 10,000 workers and is one of 
the largest companies in Ghana. At 
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Jewish State's uniqueness and eagerness to aid new nations wins wide approval 


NSITOWARD ISRAEL 


other is the Black Star Shipping Com- 
pany, set up as a partnership to 
train Ghanaian maritime officers and 
crews. Although all the shares are 
now owned by the Ghanaian Govern- 
ment, Israel’s Zim Shipping Line 
still plays a leading role in Black 
Star operations. Israeli instructors 
are also training Ghanaian Air Force 
pilots, helping to run a naval school, 
working with a youth movement 
called the Builders’ Brigade and as- 
sisting a younger group known as 
the Ghana Young Pioneers. And 
dozens of Israeli experts in various 
other fields—poultry farming, agri- 
culture, statistics, medicine—are now 
in Ghana. 

On his return to Israel several 
months ago, Avriel recalled a con- 
versation with several Ghanaian min- 
isters, He had asked them why they 
accepted Israel’s counsel in prefer- 
ence to that of one of the larger 
and wealthier countries, and they 
answered: “You are able to teach 
us more than either America or 
Russia. You have had to search for 
solutions to big problems with only 
meager resources at your disposal. 
In this manner you have been forced 
to develop imagination, inventive 
powers and determination. Russia 
and America are tackling giant prob- 
lems with unlimited resources and 
limitless manpower. But you have 
had to solve problems with little 
manpower, little money and no other 
resources, This is a language we can 
understand, and we therefore feel 
you are closer to us than the great 
powers.” 

There are other important reasons 
why Africans are turning increasing- 
ly to Israel. One of them is Israel’s 
mall size. Africa’s leaders are deep- 
¥ fearful of compromising their 
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newly won independence, their most 
precious possession, in any way. Too 
close an alignment with one of the 
power blocs, they fear, would in- 
volve just such a compromise. They 
prefer to do business with small 
countries—the smaller the better— 
that have no trace of colonialism in 
their heritage. Israel’s pre-independ- 
ence struggle against the British, of 
course, greatly enhances its prestige 
among Africans. 

No less significantly, Israel has ex- 
perience in precisely the fields that 
most interest the Africans—in forms 
of cooperative rural settlements com- 
bined with agricultural development. 
There are already plans afoot to 
establish villages in various Asian 
and African countries similar to 
the kibbutz and the moshav, the 
forms of communal and cooperative 
settlements peculiar to Israel. To 
further encourage this, Jerusalem 
has not only been arranging the type 
of seminars mentioned above for the 
past two years, but it has been ex- 
porting experts on this subject. For 
example, Israel’s first three Ambas- 
sadors in West Africa—Avriel in 
Ghana, Hanan Yavor in Liberia and 
Shlomo Hillel in Guinea—are all 
kibbutz members. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Israel now has embassies in Liberia, 
Guinea, Mali, the Congo, Malagasay 
and Ghana, and Consulates General 
in Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Ethiopia 
and Kenya. New embassies will short- 
ly be opened in countries of former 
French West and Equatorial Africa. 
In each country, Israelis are oper- 
ating on the Ghanaian pattern, and 
in some, such as Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone and Liberia, joint construc- 
tion or water-drilling companies have 
been established. 


The United Arab Republic, most 
unhappy about Israel successfully 
leap-frogging the ring that was to 
keep it in isolation, has countered 
with a strong propaganda campaign. 
This has found some fertile ter- 
ritory, especially in Moslem areas 
such as Northern Nigeria where op- 
position was recently expressed to 
a proposed Israeli loan to Nigeria. 
But on the whole, the African govern- 
ments have shown themselves to be 
quite unconcerned with problems re- 
lated to areas outside Africa and 
Israel’s efforts are being warmly re- 
ceived. 

In fact, in the disrupted Mali 
Federation, one of the few things 
on which Senagalese and Sudanese 
agree is their eagerness to receive 
more assistance from, and to en- 
courage greater friendship with, 
Israel. In Dakar, Israeli diplomats 
are even welcome to attend Moslem 
festivals. 

Most recently, too, Arab opposi- 
tion failed to prevent African par- 
ticipation in an international confer- 
ence held at the Weizmann Institute 
in Rohovoth, devoted to the con- 
tributions of science to the building 
up of underdeveloped countries. 
Nearly all of the African countries 
sent able participants, and the con- 
ference proved to be a highlight of 
Israel’s African assistance program. 
At the closing session, a permanent 
committee was set up to channel re- 
quests from newly emerging coun- 
tries for help from scientists, and it 
was made known that Histadrut 
would eventually open a permanent 
college for Asian and African stu- 
dents. 

Perhaps Israel’s program holds 
the key to establishing democracy’s 
roots in the Dark Continent. 








THE CRISIS IN THE SOUTH 


‘W hat the South is now facing is of great 
moral and political significance, and it 


involves not only students but all of us’ 


By Lillian Smith 


HE SOUTH AND its people are facing a spiritual crisis. 

We have been in ordeal a long time and have had 
outbursts of violence and localized crises again and 
again: in Little Rock, in Montgomery, Clinton, Nashville, 
Tallahassee and in other spots in the South. 

But what we are now facing is not localized and can- 
not be. It is something different, something that has not 
happened in this country before; it has a new quality of 
hope in it and is, I believe, of tremendous moral and 
political significance. Somehow it involves not only 
students but all of us, and there is a growing sense that 
what we say or fail to say, do or fail to do, will surely 
shape the events that lie ahead. 

This hour of decision—and certainly it is that for the 
South—was precipitated on February 1 by an 18-year-old 
Negro student, a freshman in a college in Greensboro. 
He had seen a documentary film on the life of Gandhi; 
he had heard about Montgomery and the non-violent 
protests made there; he had probably listened to Martin 
Luther King—certainly he knew about him; he had his 
memories of childhood and its racial hurts; and he had 
his hopes for the future. But millions of Southerners, 
young and old, of both races, have had similar experi- 
ences. What else was there in this young student that 
caused him to be capable of his moment of truth? 
Courage, of course, imagination and intelligence—and 
enough love to respond to Gandhi’s love of mankind, and 
enough truth-seeking in his mind to realize the meaning 
of Gandhi’s teaching of non-violence and compassion 
as well as their redemptive, transforming power. 

Was this all the young man had? No, there was more: 
an indefinable, unpredictable potential for creating some- 
thing new and lasting and doing it at the right time. 
Every leader and every hero, and many artists and sci- 
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entists, possess this talent for fusing their lives with the 
future. And yet, I doubt that the young man knew kk 
possessed this special quality, or knows it even now. 

In some strange way, however, his thoughts, memories 
and hopes came together and he talked about what was 
on his mind with three young friends. And a short time 
afterward, the four of them went on their historic journey 
to a Greensboro 10 cent store. 

From this small, almost absurd, beginning, so incred- 
ibly simple and unpretentious that we Americans—ac. 
customed to the power of big names and money and 
crowds and Madison Avenue and Gallup polls—can 
scarcely believe in it, there started the students’ non: 
violent protests which have caught the imagination of 
millions of us. 

Why are we stirred so deeply? What is it we feel? 
What are we hoping for? I cannot answer for you. For 












me, it is as if the No Exit sign is about to come down from 
our age; it is almost as if a door is opening in a wall 
where there was no door. The older generations, to 
which I belong, have found decisions hard to make, they 
have wobbled this way and that in their beliefs, they 
have postponed the right action until the right time for 
it has passed. And suddenly, completely unexpectedly. 
the students’ sit-in protests began, spreading from college 
to college, school to school. It is exciting to watch them 
discover a freedom and purpose within themselves thal 
they have not experienced in the outside world, to sé 
them acting out, actually living, their beliefs in huma 
dignity, democracy and the redemptive power of love 
and non-violence, and going to jail for their beliefs. 

What has impressed me most has been the way they 
have done this, and their attitude toward the white race 
By their acts they are saying something like this: “Look 
I may be Negro and you may be white; but all of us ar 
human beings; and because we are human, we have mordl 
and intellectual potentialities. We can create our future, 
we don’t have to be prisoners of our grandfathers’ pat. 
We who are young can free ourselves—you and me, whit? 
and Negro. Freedom is not an object: Freedom is 4 tf 
lationship that each man creates with his world: freedom 
is a dialogue between man and his God; freedom is tht 
sacred ground on which the human spirit lives. It cat! 
be divided up; it is ours, together, or it is nobody’s.” 

Thoughts like these are forming in the students’ miné 
as they live out their new purpose. Groping, slow wort 
maybe; faltering sentences, perhaps, for the language d 
the human spirit is complex and subtle, though its gra 
mar is structurally simple and strong. 
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W \IT NOW, YOU SAY: You are giving these students 
quite a build-up. Do you actually think they are 
so extraordinary? No, I don’t. I think they are prob- 
ably quite ordinary young people in most ways. They 
are extraordinary only in their awareness that the hour 
we live in is an hour calling for courage and commit- 
ment, and they are making their commitment, and in 
es with thf doing so they are finding their courage. Actually, I 
n knew he§ suspect they were pretty shaky, those first ones who 
now. walked in to the stores with their books and their Bibles 
, Memorie§ to make their protest. They probably didn’t have one 
t what was} srand, noble thought in their heads; they had made 
short time} their decision in all earnestness and they were going 
ric journey} through with it, and they were probably praying that 
they’d find the strength just to sit there—just sit there, 
so incred} that’s all. But afterward, they must have felt an exalta- 
ricans—acf tion, a sudden rush of both pride and humility. 

money andj We who have accused the young of hungering for 
polls—can§ security, of not really caring about the big important 
dents’ non} things of the spirit, who have called the intellectual ones 
zination olf “beatniks” and the livelier ones “rock-’n’-rollers,” may 
have been right four years ago, or even last year. But 
we are not right today. For what these students are 
doing in the South is awakening students in the North 
and the Midwest to action, and something is happening. 


‘H 












x in a wallf But even as I say this, I know that this spiritual re- 
‘rations, tj nascence can be snuffed out by us—by our apathy and 
make, they stupidity and lack of imagination. I know police meas- 


ures can become so cruel and massive and overwhelming 
that the students may not be able to take it. I am aware 
that a terrific effort will be made by certain powerful 
groups in the South who have close economic ties with 
the North to smother the movement by hushing the na- 
tional press and the TV networks. I know that a few 
men in strategic places, by saying irresponsible things, 
can throw pretty big obstacles in the students’ path. There 
ver of lov will be accusations of the most vicious kind, idiotic and 
beliefs. dangerous misinterpretations and persistent persecution. 
site: the} But I believe the movement can succeed if enough of 
white ractf us have the imagination to see its significance and its 
his: “Lookf creative possibilities and to interpret these to others who 
Il of us af do not see; and if we give the students the moral support 
have mot and the money they are going to need. There is a tre- 
our future} mendous power in the non-violent protest that the sensi- 
thers’ see tive Southern conscience and heart will find hard to resist. 
d -_ whit But even so, the students may have to struggle a long 
lom is 4T9 time, They will need friends during their ordeal. Amer- 
ld; freedony icans in other sections can help them and should, for this 
edom is th concerns not only the South, it concerns the entire nation 
es. It cal and the nation’s relationships with the rest of the world. 


1. 9 
od 7 a It also concerns each person’s relationship with himself 
lents’ min*9 and his beliefs. 
slow worth 
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Councils can be controlled; and they can do this only by 
speaking out. To speak out for law and order is not 
enough today; there is a higher law which we Southern- 
ers must take a stand on that concerns justice, mercy, 
compasion and freedom of the spirit and mind. Thou- 
sands of us must also speak out against segregation as 
a way of life; not simply racial segregation but every 
form of estrangement that splits man and his world into 
fragments. But will Southerners do it? I don’t know. 
I hope so but I don’t know. They let Little Rock happen 
when they could have kept that debacle out of the history 
books simply by taking a stand for the right things at the 
right time. 

Our responsible people are silent not because they are 
in the minority: They outnumber the demagogues and 
Klans and hoodlums and crackpots 20-to-1. In their 
hands are the communications media, the power and the 
money, the education and the techniques to create an at- 
mosphere of vigorous, healthy-minded concern where 
good words can be heard and good acts carried through, 
an atmosphere where people can plan, think clearly and 
find ways to do what is right. 

Why, then, are they silent? Why do they evade their 
responsibility at this time of crisis? 

Is it fear? I don’t think so. I think it is anxiety. 
There is a vast difference between the two. 


T IS DIFFICULT to analyze briefly a complex state of 
mind, but let me try: We white people of the South 
think of ourselves as free, but we are chained to taboos 
and superstitions, tied to a mythic past that never ex- 
isted, weakened by memories and beliefs that are in 
passionate conflict with each other. The tragedy of the 
South lies just here: Segregation has made psychic and 
moral slaves of so many of us. And we are torn apart 
inside by a conflict that never lets up: How can a man 
believe simultaneously in brotherhood and racial discrim- 
ination? In human freedom and forced segregation? 
How can he fight Communist dictatorship and surrender 
himself to the dictatorship of an idea like White Su- 
premacy? How can he do and think these things and 
fail to see the moral inconsistency, the intellectual ab- 
surdity of his position? 

But many Southerners can. And some of them are 
educated men who think of themselves as the community’s 
moral and civic leaders. But the psychic result has been 
that a deep anxiety possesses them and they feel that any 
change would be only for the worse. When they are 
asked why they fear the crumbling of segregation they 
cannot tell you that what they really fear is the crumbling 
of the walls inside them, Instead, they talk about inter- 
marriage. It makes poor sense but they think it explains 
their acute anxiety. 

But there are other Southerners who have changed, 
who ‘don’t like discrimination, who don’t believe in segre- 
gation. And I am often asked: Why don’t they say so? 
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Some are speaking out, of course, hundreds of them; 
others want to but are afraid they will do “more harm 
than good.” Here, once again, we have the result of a 
rigid, inflexible training in early childhood, given to us 
during a time of panic and dread. I was born at the 
turn of the century when the first segregation statutes 
were being put on the law books of the Southern states. 
During my first 10 years there were a thousand lynch- 
ings in the South. It was in this atmosphere of terror 
and brutality, of internal and external disorder, that we 
were taught our lessons in segregation. No wonder so 
many Southerners of my age cling to it. We were told 
as children never to question it, never to talk about it. 
This silence which is today so puzzling to others is a 
built-in silence; its foundations go down to babyhood, 
to our mother’s hushed whispering; there is a hypnotic 
quality about such learning and only the rebellious mind, 
the critical intelligence or the loving heart can hope to 
defy it. 

The truth is that our parents and grandparents paid a 
terrible price for a security which they believed segrega- 
tion could give them. When they permitted the system 
to be set up, they did not foresee that emergency measures 
would be frozen permanently into state laws. They did 
not dream that segregation would become a ritual so 
sacred that it would be given priority over the teachings 
of Christ in our churches. They did not know a time was 
ahead when the politician would exert more moral force 
than the preacher. But the price they paid for security 
was exorbitant and their children are still paying today. 
For they have been as surely injured in mind and spirit 
by segregation as have Negro children: Both have been 
warped; both have been kept from a free, creative life; 
both find it difficult to be courageous, strong individuals 
who can defy conformity and find their own responses 
to the world. 

But some white Southerners are speaking out; and 
more would if they could hear others do so. There is a 
serious lack of communication between liberal Southern- 
ers. We can’t hear each other speak because there are 
so few places where the person who opposes segrgation 
can speak in the South. The local radio and TV forums 
have not as yet been opened up to many white South- 
erners who oppose segregation, nor have the national 
forums been opened to them. Again and again, on TV, 
the nation sees Senator Herman Talmadge or Senator 
James Eastland or other racial demagogues and hears 
them say the same old things they’ve said for 10 years 
about mongrelization. Why can’t we have a change? 
There are eloquent and courageous young ministers in 
the South who oppose segregation and have something 
fresh to tell the country. This would give encouragement 
to those in the South who have never heard any South- 
erner state in a public speech that he is opposed to 
segregation. This is one way to help break the taboo 
of silence. 
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NCE THE SILENCE Is broken the South will change 
QO quickly, more quickly than we think. There are go 
many ready for change: thousands of ministers who have 
taken a good stand; hundreds who preach strong eloquent 
sermons against segregation; there are close to 100,00 
women in Georgia willing to give’ up segregation in all 
public places including the schools; and there are hun. 
dreds of them working hard every day to rid our state 
of a system that has hurt everybody. These women are 
informed; many of them have thought and studied and 
examined their own souls and have given their children 
better training in human relations than my generation 
had. 

It is important for us to break the word “South” into 
a thousand pieces: not only geographically, culturally, 
sexually, vocationally and psychologically but also into 
generations. There are gradations of opinion in all of 
these groups, and gradations of moral strength. What 
is terrifying to the older generation doesn’t bother the 
young students; the Southerner over 40 is likely to suffer 
from taboos the 18-year-old does not feel. The poor and 
ignorant often feel a psychic and social hunger to belong 
“to the white race” as if it were a club, while the more 
sophisticated, the more economically and culturally se- 
cure, do not have this need; their sense of “belonging” 
has come to them in other ways. 

And too, differences go beyond the groups; the South 
is full of individuals each with his own ideas—this, 
despite our somewhat totalitarian training and our one- 
party system. People may act the same under pressures 
and not feel the same or believe the same or have the 
same values. The lumping of all Southerners together 
by those who speak and write of us is a false thing and 
makes for identifications which we don’t feel. 

These differences I have been speaking of are potenti- 
ally good; this actual lack of conformity in feelings and 
beliefs keeps the door open. All that our Southern people 
need is something that will fire their imagination and 
stir their good feelings, until leaders can rise up and 
open the way. That is why I have such hopes for the 
students’ non-violent protests. If white students join with 
Negro students, their mutual experiences, self-discipline 
and philosophical training will create a fine reservoir of 
new leadership for the South. We cannot change the 
South until we change our leadership and ourselves. As 
a region, we can have our moment of truth only when 
we begin to think of ourselves as persons, when, by tak- 
ing the walls down within us, we open up our imagina- 
tions and our hearts. Then it will come. And it will bea 
healing time for us and perhaps for the whole world, for 
we are so sensitized one to another, so closely related, 
with the common purpose of creating a future, that what- 
ever brings wholeness to us as persons will bring whole 
ness to others across the world. 

Perhaps, even now, our moment of truth is near; let’ 
pray that it does not turn into a time of sin and error. 


The New Leader 
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HEN I WAS a boy, Africa was 

largely “dark” and Henry M. 
Stanley’s greeting to Dr. Living- 
stone was still a fresh subject of 
conversation. Now, a dozen or so 
new African countries are being ad- 
mitted to the United Nations as 
rapidly as they can present their re- 
quest. It has taken our people a 
couple of thousand years to work 
their way up from tribal forms of 
life to their present parliamentary 
systems, but the Africans are sup- 
posed to be smart enough to make 
the same advance in half a century. 
No wonder there is trouble along the 
Congo. 

All the preparations these people 
have made for independent govern- 
ment have been furnished under 
their colonial statuses during the past 
several years. A few of them have 
learned something in missionary 
schools, an even smaller number 
have studied in Paris or London or 
the United States, but the great 
majority have only such means of 
communication as can be achieved 
through the use of their tribal 
tongues. And each of these tribes is 
limited to a few hundred or a few 
thousand people—most of whom can- 
not read or write. The very few news- 
papers are limited therefore, because 
each is readable only in its own 
town or district. 

English and French, the languages 
of the major former white rulers, are 
the only means of communication 
which have general scope. The radio, 
tather than the press, gives informa- 
tion in these tongues comparatively 
wide distribution. All the new gov- 
frnments are, of course, struggling 
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against the language difficulty, and 
doing their best to unite their peoples 
by means of radio. 

There is something almost indecent 
about the speed and eagerness with 
which the Communist countries are 
pursuing the newly liberated lands. 
No Protestant or Catholic mission- 
aries or capitalist investors ever dis- 
played such speed or showed such 
eagerness. 

On July 4, East Germany began 
broadcasting to Africa, offering 45 
minutes a day in English and French. 
This increases the broadcasting of 
the Communist bloc to Africa by 10 
hours and 30 minutes weekly. The 
bloc’s broadcasts to the continent as 
a whole, begun in 1953, now total 
103 hours and 50 minutes weekly. 
And this does not include service in 
Arabic. 

Anyone who has read this far can 
easily guess that I have paid another 
visit to the only group of Americans 
I know as eager, dedicated and ef- 
ficient as any bunch of Bolsheviks. I 
refer, of course, to the staff of the 
Voice of America. They use very 
little money, but lots of energy and 
intelligence. They are not merely 
answering Communists, argument for 
argument, blow for blow; their 
battle for world-wide democracy is 
varied, constructive and positive. 

So, when I was invited to inter- 
view Barry Zorthian, in charge of 
the Voice’s broadcasting activities, I 
hastened to his office. He had just 
returned from a journey of investiga- 
tion which carried him from West to 
East across eight countries of Africa. 
One result of this effort to establish 
better relations with Africans is an 
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arrangement to build a large short- 
wave relay base near Monrovia, in 
Liberia, the old free country on the 
West coast of the continent and the 
one with the closest American ties. 

In January 1960 there were 2,700,- 
000 radio sets in use, and the number 
was increasing fast (two million have 
been acquired since 1955) ; the num- 
ber of transmitters is also booming 
in spectacular fashion; and many 
Africans are planning to participate 
in international broadcasting. 

Zorthian estimates that the U.S. 
has a potential audience of 17 mil- 
lion people in Africa. This does not 
seem large for a continent of hun- 
dreds of millions, but the limiting 
factor is, of course, the lack of any 
generally understood language. This 
trouble is slowly being reduced— 
more people are learning to under- 
stand our languages and we shall 
gradually be able to broadcast in 
Swahili and other African tongues. 

I asked Zorthian about African 
attitudes toward America and Ameri- 
can enterprises. He said that no 
anti-American prejudice hindered 
him in coming to understandings 
with the Africans. Only the British, 
French and Portuguese have had as 
long and close contact as we have 
with the people of the continent. We 
have, he said, an old reservoir of 
good will there on which we can fall 
back. If we can get our message 
across to these people, many will 
listen with respect. 

Fourteen newly liberated African 
countries will probably be admitted 
to the United Nations this year, which 
will bring the total number of Afri- 
can states in the UN to 22, more 
than those from Latin America or 
Asia. If most of these throw their 
votes against the U.S. and against 
democracy, we shall be in grave 
difficulty. Our success in the world 
struggle depends to a great extent on 
the success of our communications 
with Africans. And in that cam- 
paign are the men and women under 
my friend Zorthian, who are doing 
their very best to make the Voice 
of America reach every last man. 








How Free Is Broadcasting? 





By Frank K. Kelly 


HO CONTROLS THE USE of the broadcasting fre- 
ples today? The answer is both obvious and 
complex. The obvious answer is that access to ownership 
of a radio or television station is limited to those with 
considerable amounts of money or credit who have fi- 
nancial standing in their communities or are able to 
obtain the skillful legal assistance necessary to get a 
Federal license to operate a station. The complex answer 
is that the owner of the broadcasting facilities is subject 
to many pressures—and these pressures, in the end, play 
a large part in determining the types of programs re- 
leased to the public. 

© The first pressure comes from the station owner’s 
need and desire to earn profits as high as he possibly 
can. So the programs must be salable, first to advertisers 
and then to mass audiences. 

© The second pressure comes from the judgment of the 
station owner’s peers—his fellow broadcasters. He must 
conform, or attempt to conform, to the codes adopted by 
the organizations to which he belongs. 

© The third pressure comes from the networks, which 
produce many of the most salable programs. The station 
owner derives profits and prestige from affiliation with 
a network, and the program standards of the network 
executives are enormously influential in determining what 
he puts on the air. 

© The fourth pressure comes from the Government— 
from the directives and policies of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC). It is clear to every one 
who has looked into the state of broadcasting that the 
Federal Government has been feeble and confused in its 
approaches to the fundamental problems. 

¢ The fifth pressure comes from individuals and pri- 
vate groups. This pressure is effective in proportion to 
the broadcaster’s anxiety about public reaction and his 
fear of violating the accepted views in his own community. 

The forces affecting the kinds of material presented 
on radio and television are complex. In the case of 
political elections, it is obvious that many broadcasters 
have been very eager to interpret Section 315 of the 
Communications Act—the section dealing with political 
broadcasts—in a liberal way. Many broadcasters have 
tried to find ways of minimizing the number and extent 
of political presentations. Between elections, most sta- 
tions do very little reporting about what is going on in 
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the political arena, except for a few network programs of 
the bear-baiting type. 

In the reluctance of most broadcasters to get into politi- 
cal broadcasts, as well as in the general reluctance to 
touch upon matters of public controversy except in cer- 
tain time-worn ways, there is evidence of private censor- 
ship at work. Under the various pressures I have de- 
scribed, some network executives, program managers and 
station owners feel compelled to act as censors. Almost 
invariably, discussions of censorship in broadcasting 
revolve around the question of whether the FCC has 
a right to suspend or revoke the licenses of stations which 
do not serve the “public interest, convenience and neces- 
When FCC members say that they cannot decide 
on the quality of a station’s service without consideration 


sity.” 


of the station’s programs, the cry of censorship immedi- 
ately arises. 

Yet it is evident that private censorship goes on every 
day. Decisions are made to keep some programs from 
being presented; decisions are made to delete material 
from other programs. As part of its study of the mass 
media, the Fund for the Republic asked Charles Winick, 
a social scientist, to do a thorough survey of these prac- 
tices. 

Winick’s report was published by the Fund under the 
title of “Taste and the Censor in Television.” It said: 
“Themes or references that might be regarded as anti- 
social are closely watched. The term ‘anti-social’ includes 
material that might seem to approve some socially un- 
acceptable or semi-legal activity, or cause viewers, espe- 
cially young ones, to become unduly interested in the 
disparagement of established authority or institutional 
figures or procedures, Network editors are con- 
sistently concerned with spoofing of serious matters. . . . 

“Broadcasters’ problems appear to be related to audi- 
ence timorousness, but the relation between the two is not 
entirely clear,” Winick concludes. “Many critics believe 
that the best method of handling anti-social material is 
to bring it out into the open. Networks and stations. how- 
ever, apparently prefer to keep much material that could 
be regarded as anti-social off the air.” 

The timidity of many broadcasters is probably due 
more to the demands of advertisers than to any other 
factor. In their desire to reach maximum audiences. ad- 
vertisers do not wish to offend anybody. Consequently, 
any material which may disturb any potential. member 
of the, audience—a potential customer—is regarded as 
objectionable. 
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N VIEW OF these facts, it is clear that the areas of free- 
dom in broadcasting are limited. Controls of many 
kinds already exist, The programs which reach American 
homes have been sifted through many meshes of ideas 
and anxieties, and have been shaped by many conflicting 
pressures. 

Current suggestions for reforms have been of three 
principal types—more intelligent self-regulation by the 
industry leaders, greater activities by citizens’ committees 
or the establishment of a Citizens’ Commission to review 
the work of the mass media, and reforms in the authority 
and functioning of the FCC. 

In my own view, there is little likelihood of any sig- 
nificant change in the present practices of broadcasting 
through self-regulation by the broadcasters. As long as 
broadcasting, in the eyes of the industry, is synonymous 
with selling products for advertisers, there can be no 
seat change. Until the broadcasters make a declaration 
of independence from the power of advertisers—as the 
seat American newspapers have done long ago—they 
cannot be truly free. 

The evident failures of the FCC make it extremely 
unlikely that the Government can have any effective voice 
in programming. FCC members, with some outstanding 
exceptions, have operated on exactly the same principles 
as the broadcasters. The FCC has treated broadcasting 
asa business—a business protected in some ways by the 
First Amendment—and the “public interest, convenience 
and necessity” clause of the Communications Act has 
ben regarded as too vague to mean much of anything. 
It is possible that a Government-owned network, estab- 
lished to compete on equal terms with the privately owned 
networks, might have a useful role. The dangers are 
apparent—the temptations for the President, Congress, 
Cabinet members and other political officials who might 
vant to employ it for partisan purposes. Yet a Joint 
Committee of Congress, with equal representation from 
ith major parties, might see to it that such a network 
mained reasonably non-partisan. 

A number of different approaches are conceivable. Let 
is consider one example. The economic base of broad- 
‘ating might be drastically altered through introduction 
if subscription broadcasting or pay-TV. 

For several years, the heads of the major networks 
iid many station owners have bitterly resisted the at- 
mpts of proponents of pay-TV to enter the broadcasting 
ield. In Robert Horton’s study, “To Pay or Not to Pay,” 
cently published by the Fund for the Republic, the 
tistory of the confused struggle between the contending 
soups was well analyzed and summarized. 





OMMENTING ON Horton’s study, John Crosby, tele- 
Vision critic for the New York Herald Tribune, ex- 
ptessed bewilderment about the reasons for the broad- 
‘sting industry’s hostility to pay-TV entrepreneurs. 
“osby wrote: “What is the industry afraid of? My own 
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theory is that they are simply afraid of the unknown. 
The TV industry has a good thing going in sponsored 
television and it simply doesn’t know what a pay system 
would do for it or to it. 

“This is the same sort of opposition that halted the 
development of television itself. Many leaders of broad- 
casting fought the introduction of commercial television 
to the last gasp, fearing that it would bankrupt a profitable 
radio network. Well, it bankrupted radio networks all 
right, but it created thriving television networks which 
are worth roughly twenty times as much. Pay-TV could 
easily make the networks worth twenty times what they’re 
worth now.” 

Crosby offered two interesting ideas to be considered 
in the light of the inevitable development of pay-tele- 
vision. He urged that all advertising on pay-TV stations 
be prohibited by law. And he suggested that 50 cents 
out of every dollar obtained by the pay-TV stations should 
go to the Government. He asserted: “This could mean 
a vast new source of revenue for the government. (And 
don’t worry. The pay-TV industry would get awfully rich 
anyhow, and so would the performers.) You might say 
that 50 per cent is a steep tax. Actually it is not a tax 
at all. It’s rent for public property. Fifty per cent is the 
going rate for the exploitation of a natural resource. 
That’s what the oil companies pay Arabia. ... And both 
the Arabian princes and the oil companies are thriving 
on that percentage.” 

As you can see, Crosby has approached the pay-TV 
question from a new angle. Instead of discussing how 
much the public should pay for subscription broadcast- 
ing, he is raising the question of what return the public 
should get for leasing the air waves to pay-TV operators. 

All of these proposals are worthy of study. Some of 
them may be worthy of action. But former Senator 
William Benton has made what seems to me the most 
hopeful suggestion yet offered to encourage the develop- 
ment of better broadcasting. He has called for creation 
of a National Citizens’ Advisory Board for Radio and 
Television. He has asked the President to appoint such 
a board, of members drawn from the fields of education 
and communications and from leaders in the civic, cul- 
tural and religious life of the country: “This board should 
be instructed to foster a national policy on broadcasting 
which best serves the interests of the American public.” 
And if the: President does not appoint such a Board 
I think one should be created under the auspices of a 
group of universities or an educational foundation. 

Because of the powers and profits inherent in broad- 
casting, there will always be a continuing struggle by 
many individuals and organizations to control it. If 
broadcasting is to be truly free, it must have the con- 
tinuing thought and the continuing concern of those who 
see that it is an educational instrument with a widening 
scope, reaching far beyond the “show business” atmos- 
phere which now engulfs it. 
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Unions have much less influence than the public thinks 


THE MYTH OF 
LABOR'S POWER 


By James Kuhn 


T IS A COMMON view that unions 
| enjoy much power and great in- 
fluence. Our popular magazines and 
daily newspapers never tire of warn- 
ing how Teamster President Jimmy 
Hoffa can grasp Manhattan in an 
iron blockade, how AFL-CIO Vice 
President Walter Reuther will impose 
some radical candidate (like Hubert 
Humphrey) on the Democratic party 
and how Steelworkers President 
David MacDonald is relentlessly 
squeezing profits from steel com- 
panies and heartlessly pushing the 
nation into an inflation that wipes 
out the savings of widows, orphans 
and pensioners. These warnings—-or 
assertions—have little basis in fact. 

The assertion of unions’ much- 
vaunted and greatly feared power 
comes in three forms. The first is 
the unsophisticated National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers type of argu- 
ment that unions use strikes, picket- 
ing and secondary boycotts and 
therefore are incredibly powerful. 
These overt, violent tactics must be 
far more drastic and effective than 
anything normally available to busi- 
nessmen: far drastic than 
management-sponsored ordinances 
against union organizers or denial 
to unions of meeting halls in South- 
ern mill towns, far more effective than 
the bribing, bamboozling “labor” 
consultants who engineer sweetheart 
agreements, or employers’ arbitrary 
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threats to job and livelihood. A so- 
phisticated argument would not mis- 
take conflict for power. Charles Mer- 
riam once wisely wrote that “power 
is not strongest when used in violence, 
but weakest. Fape is not an evidence 
of irresistible power in politics or in 
sex”—nor, one might add, in indus- 
trial relations. 

A second and more refined argu- 
ment is that the positive correlation 
of union growth, wage rises and in- 
flation over the past 30 years is proof 
of unions’ irresistible power. This 
argument is as convincing as Chanti- 
cleer, who claimed to bring the sun 
up every morning because he crowed 
in the dawn. 

A still more refined argument is 
that used by labor experts. Over a 
decade ago, Sumner Slichter wrote, 
“Unions are the most powerful eco- 
nomic organizations of the time. In- 
deed, none of the great ‘captains of 
industry’ of previous generations— 
the Rockefellers, the Morgans, the 
Carnegies, the Hills, or the Harri- 
mans—possessed as great power over 
the industries of the country as that 
held by the coal miners’ union, the 
steel workers’ or some of the unions 
in transportation.” The argument 
suggests that the buccaneers of the 
1890s stood at the very zenith of 
business power and that their suc- 
cessors have since lost power as un- 
ions have grown in strength. 

That aged labor leader, John L. 
Lewis, can no doubt remember 1909, 
when organized labor numbered only 
a little over two million workers— 
5.5 per cent of the labor force—and 


see substantial advances to the pres- 
ent 17 million workers—one-quarter 
of the labor force. He has known the 
day when 500,000 miners quit the 
coal pits across the land at an in- 
timidating wiggle of his massive eye- 
brows. More recently, the Steelwork- 
ers Union, led by a younger leader, 
MacDonald, demonstrated its 
strength by withstanding a four- 
month shutdown of 88 per cent of 
America’s _ steel-making capacity. 
Fifty years ago unions could hardly 
have engaged in plant-wide, let alone 
industry-wide, strikes; even 20 years 
ago unions were fortunate indeed to 
be able to bargain over wages for a 
few scattered, skilled workers. 
Since the early ’30s, unions cer- 
tainly have increased their power. 


Even union leaders, who remember 


when smoking was forbidden in an 
auto plant and speedups were the 
order of the day, must feel that they 
and their unions have come far. To- 
day they bargain as equals at the 
same table with managers. They help 
write the working rules by which 
union, workers and managers shall 
abide. 

Thus it may be that Reuther. 
Lewis, MacDonald and Hoffa possess 
greater power than Gould, Carnegie, 
Rockefeller and Vanderbilt. But 
what of union leaders’ power com- 
pared to that exercised by their busi- 
ness contemporaries, Roger Blough, 
Ralph Cordiner, Frederic Donner 
and George Humphries? Union lead- 
ers may well be envious of the per- 
vasive economic and social power 
available to their opposite bargainers 
today, a power so sanctioned by tra- 
dition and custom—so hallowed by 
economic theory and ideology—that 
managers and the public are hardly 
aware of it. 

The unions’ ability to stop produe- 
tion when others wish it to continue 
is not unique. Only the public’s re 
sentment of union stoppages is 
unique. Managers stop production 
and reduce output for months on end 
despite the readiness, willingness and 
desire of workers to work. Few ques 
tion the throttling down of factory 
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production, though our needs for 
schools, hospitals, dams, roads and 
housing remain unfilled. No one pro- 
tests layoffs though unemployment 
probably is ‘a lingering, wasting can- 
cer more destructive than the clean, 
swift wound of strikes. 


N THE PAST 15 boom years the 
| steel industry has run at about 
86 per cent of capacity. The 14 per 
cent of capacity unused—a loss of 
possible production—equals nearly 
seven weeks’ total output. It is the 
equivalent of the loss inflicted by a 
yearly nation-wide strike of seven 
weeks. Experiences of the last two 
years suggest that even long strikes 
may not cause so great a loss of steel 
as “normal” industry cutbacks. In 
1958 steel ran at 60 per cent of 
capacity. After a strike of nearly 
four months in 1959 it was running 
at 63 per cent of capacity. 

With no emergency declared, little 
criticism of their decision, small pub- 
lic concern for lost production and 
no public outcry, steel managers were 
allowed to cut production to a greater 
extent than that effected by the long- 
est steel strike in American history! 
Truly the managers exercise great 
power. More remarkably, the men 
who make the decisions do not own 
the companies they direct nor do they 
consult the owners. Further, they 
shut down the mills without any 
unseemly violence or coercion. The 
community not only acquiesces to the 
decision, but in fact approves it. Our 
economic accounting sanctions the 
steel managers’ decision, our legal 
rules permit it, the political system 
raises few questions about it and 
even unemployed workers end unions 
accept it. 

The steel managers are not to be 
blamed for their 1958 decision, or 
their current slowdown of produc- 
tion. They are acting as they must 
under our economic system, respond- 
ing to its requirements. A change in 
the market may require a cutback of 
production and lay-off of workers to 
avoid losses. Acting from necessity, 
however, does not excuse them from 
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their responsibility for the power 
they wield any more than it does 
union leaders. We hold both workers 
and leaders responsible for produc- 
tion lost through work stoppages, 
though they are but responding to 
their necessities. Political support 
and votes may require a union leader 
to lead a strike; a change in their 
basic, daily working rules may neces- 
sitate a walk out by workers. Do we 
not see in strikes a remarkable power 
only because we do not recognize the 
necessities of unions and will not 
accept the requirements of workers 
as legitimate? 

Though the power to stop produc- 
tion is not unique to unions, it is a 
great power. It is not, however, so 
great a power that our giant corpor- 
ations capitulate to any and every 
union demand. Experienced negoti- 
ators know that what a union de- 
mands and what a union leader hopes 
for—or gets—are often two quite 
different things. The higher a union’s 
demand, the weaker is its bargaining 
power, for a company’s resistance 
grows as the cost of a demand in- 
creases. Only after carefully con- 
sidering the dangers and losses will 
a union seriously push its demands. 
A strike is a dangerous and costly 
activity. It denies members their 
wages, drains the union treasury, 
threatens the solidarity of the organ- 
ization and may damage the leaders’ 
prestige if the outcome is inconclu- 
sive or a defeat. 

Every strike settlement and every 
signing of a labor agreement may 
appear to. be a capitulation of man- 
agement to labor, but the appearance 
more often than not is conjured up. 
Consider the experience of the United 
Auto Workers (UAW), one of the 
three largest unions, and its presi- 
dent, Walter Reuther, probably the 
ablest, most dynamic union leader 
today. In 1958, the UAW began by 
agitating for a shorter work week, 
then as negotiations opened, dramat- 
ically demanded profit sharing. But 
it settled several months later for ap- 
proximately the companies’ offer of 
a few minor adjustments in wages 


and fringe benefits. In 1955, Reuther 
pushed hard for a company-risk guar- 
anteed annual wage, settled for Ford’s 
proposal of a modest worker-risk 
supplemental unemployment plan and 
claimed a powerful victory. A gain 
for auto workers it certainly was, but 
hardly evidence of overwhelming 
union power. In 1948, at General 
Motors President Charles Wilson’s 
insistence, the UAW _ reluctantly 
settled for automatic wage increases 
based on the cost of living and pro- 
ductivity and then claimed a major 
victory over management. 

Both union leaders and business 
managers find it too convenient to 
emphasize the economic power of 
unions for one to rely upon their 
testimony. The more powerful the 
unions appear, the easier can man- 
agers blame them for inflationary 
price increases, shrewdly timed to 
follow wage settlements. For union 
leaders, the claims of economic power 
bolster their public sense of impor- 
tance and protect them against pos- 
sible political rivals within the un- 
ions. Given such self-interests, we 
would be wise to approach the claims 
for union power sceptically. 

If unions possess economic power 
to inflate prices and to reduce profits 
when they bargain over wages, econ- 
omists have found no evidence that 
suggests this power is overly persua- 
sive. Wages chased prices in spirals 
of inflation long before unions ex- 
isted, as well as in recent years. And 
except for inflation induced by war- 
time expenditures, prices have risen 
as slowly during the last two decades 
as in any comparable time in our 
history. Further, wage increases fol- 
low no pattern consistent with union- 
ization. In the apparel industry, dur- 
ing the period 1947-58, for example. 
the large, powerful garment unions 
secured wage gains for their mem- 
bers only one-fifth as large as those 
given during the same period to the 
largely unorganized chemical work- 
ers. Wages rose faster from 1947 to 
1958 for workers in food processing 
than they did for workers in the auto 
and aircraft industries. The Auto 
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Workers and Machinists—large, na- 
tional unions—bargained for the lat- 
ter workers, while the unorganized 
food-processing workers merely ac- 
cepted the increases given them. 
Unions no doubt help to determine 
wages, but they do not set them where 
they will. Managers can always re- 
sist wage demands and if they do 
not, they may escape wage pressures 
by raising prices, increasing eff- 
ciency, investing in more machines 
and cutting employment. Until un- 
ions attain enough power to help de- 
termine these policies as well as wage 
policy, they will be merely one of 
many and diverse economic forces 
with which business managers con- 
tend. In most circumstances. the eco- 
nomic results of union bargaining re- 
main indeterminate; labor unions are 
binding 


no economic juggernaut 


business and the nation to their will. 


F UNIONS HAVF. not yet attained all 
{ the power that business and union 
leaders would have us think, may 
not unions be gaining power which 
will threaten—in Slichter’s memor- 
able phrase—to turn a capitalist so- 
ciety into a laborist one? No, for 
loss, not gain, of power is labor’s 
problem. 

Nearly 60 per cent of all unions 
either gained no members or lost 
members between 1951 and 1958. 
The loss to American unions of half 
a million members in 1956-58, while 
the labor force grew by 2 million 
workers, is in sharp contrast to la- 
bor’s gains of the ’30s and 40s when 
union membership soared from 3 to 
over 14 million members. Today, a 
smaller proportion of workers is in 
unions than in 1955 when the merg- 
ing AFL-CIO set a goal of doubling 
union membership within 10 years. 
Labor has yet to organize even the 
miserably underpaid and exploited 
hospital workers. farm hands and 
local service-trade workers. 

Not only have unions been unable 
to make new inroads into under-or- 
ganized industries such as chemicals. 
lumbering, leather, textiles. furniture. 
food processing and the modestly or- 








ganized industries of paper, petro- 
leum refining, instruments and fabri- 
cated metals, but they have also 
watched the erosion of their main 
bastion of strength--the manufactur- 
ing production worker. 

Between 1953 and 1959, 1.3 million 
production and maintenance jobs 
have disappeared. Technological 
change, continued mechanization and 
automation are displacing union 
members at an increasing rate. In 
the last three years alone, 750,000 
production jobs have vanished. From 
late 1957 to December 1958, employ- 
ment of coal miners dropped 15 per 
cent with no decline in cutput. Where 
the United Mine Workers once en- 
rolled half a million miners, it counts 
only 170,000 today. Between Decem- 
ber 1956 and December 1958. the 
auto industry reduced production 
workers’ jobs by 20 per cent while 
output was down by only 4 per cent. 
In the first half of 1959, the steel in- 
dustry produced, at an annual rate, 
six million more tons of steel with 
31,000 fewer workers than in 1957. 
Railroad workers continue to be dis- 
placed, as they have over the past 
decade, at an average rate of 1.000 
a week. 

New technology not enly displaces 
the unionized production workers 
but also raises new obstacles to union 
expansion. It encourages relatively 
small production units, requires a 
large number of professional and 
technical workers and provides many 
job opportunities for women. Under 
any circumstances these ccnditions 
would militate against easy union 
organization and a continued growth 
of collective bargaining. Under pres- 
ent restrictive labor laws, the cloud 
of public suspicion and complacent 
leadership, unions are practically 
shorn of any power to extend their 
frontiers. 

One may argue that unions can 
always turn from the industrial front 
and seek gains through their great 
political power. Such an argument 
no doubt brings an ironic smiie to 
any labor leader’s face. What a de- 
lightful world for labor leaders and 








for unions if they had the political 
power Senators Karl Mundt and 
Barry Goldwater attribute to them, 
As with economic power, both the 
opponents of labor and labor leaders 
find it more convenient to enlarge 
upon unions’ political power than to 
describe it accurately. F 

Unions did not prevent passage of § 
the Taft-Hartley Law in 1947: they 
did not purge Congressmen in 1948 
who voted for it: they did not secure 
a repeal of Taft-Hartley in 1949; 
they did not defeat Senator Robert 
Taft in 1950: they did not prevent 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin Act 
last year; they did not elect Adlai 
Stevenson in 1952 or 1956. Though 
they helped get the minimum wage 
raised from 75 cents to $1—but failed 
to get it increased this year—over 20 
million private industrial employees 
are still not covered. They were able 
to defeat “right-to-work” laws in five 
states two years ago, but these battles 
were purely defensive; warding off 
strong political attacks is hardly the 
activity of an aggressive, powerful 
political organization. 

Were unions strong politically, one 
would expect to see legislation more 
favorable to organizing and collective 
bargaining than the Landrum-Griffin 
Act, to see a more adequate unem- 
ployment insurance program and a 
more adequate Government-backed 
health and medical plan. One would 
look for union leaders in the high 
councils of the Administration and 
on the regulatory boards. 

Unions are influential in politics 
and in the economy, of course. They 
do possess power and their leaders 
use it in pursuit of union goals. How; 
ever, we need to see union power in 
the perspective of the power and in- 
fluence wielded by others within the 
nation. One should not accept um 
critically gratuitous assumptions and 
flights of fancy about the role of 
unions. Acceptance can too easily 
allow shadows and figments to mold 
public policy toward labor, denying 
us the full benefits of collective bar 
gaining and the unique contributions 
of unions in an industrial society. 
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_ FINLAND’S INTELLECTUALS 
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‘Inielligentsia occupies special place as cultivator and curator of national feeling’ 


By Kent Forster 


ag Is A country teetering on the rim of the Soviet 
orbit. The only democracy sharing 800 miles of 
frontier with Russia, it is forbidden to have allies and 
is almost totally disarmed under the terms of its peace 
settlement with Moscow. In such a precarious situation 
no Finn escapes the unmentioned, but never forgotten, 
feeling of national insecurity. It overrides class antagon- 
isms, erodes Swedo-Finnish cultural divisions and bridges 
the chasm between hard-headed businessmen and intellec- 
tuals, between agricultural and academic communities, 
between “Times Square” and “Harvard Square.” To 
grasp this immediacy of national crisis is to understand 
much about contemporary Finland and the role of its 
intellectuals. 

No less important is an appreciation of the strength 
of nationalism in this isolated land. Finns often speak 
of being alone as a nation. They “go to Europe” when 
traveling to Germany or Italy. Certainly their lonely 
Winter War (1939-40) against Soviet invaders, their 
lonely bargaining for peace with the Kremlin in 1944 
and their equally lonely postwar reconstruction struggle 
without Marshall Plan aid emphasized their national 
solitude. Moreover, Finland, independent only since 1917, 
is supersensitive to having been regarded for seven cen- 
turies as a Swedish or Czarist Russian province. Finnish 
literature dates only from 1835, Finnish as an official 
language only since 1863. As the tongue of the educated, 
Finnish has only recently supplanted Swedish. Such con- 
sciousness of isolation and youth, combined with the 
Russian danger, has spawned a deep, dominant national- 
ism. As cultivators and curators of this national feeling, 
Finnish intellectuals occupy a special place among their 
countrymen. 

An unusual empathy exists between men of thought 
and esthetic expression and the bulk of the people. In a 
sense. Finland offers an idyllic picture of intellect popu- 
larly enthroned. Finns probably read more books, see 
more plays, buy more newspapers and are more con- 
versant with the arts than any other single people. Mika 
Waltari’s recent novel, The Egyptian, sold 100,000 copies 
in its first edition, equivalent to 4,000,900 in the United 
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States. Helsinki, approximately the size of Kansas City, 
possesses not only Europe’s largest international book- 
store, but nine repertory theaters, a professional opera 
company, a symphony orchestra and a university of 10,- 
000. Business executives and journalists with masters 
and doctors degrees in mathematics, philosophy and lit- 
erature are not uncommon. Popular patronage of the 
arts is impressive. The sculptured lumberjack standing 
on the banks of the Kemi in remote Lapland and Waino 
Aaltonen’s sculptured birds gracing the mall of the little 
market town of Loviisa, no less .than the same artist’s 
bronze Paavo Nurmi before Olympic Stadium in Helsinki, 
are striking examples, 

On its part, the intelligentsia affects no beards, bizarre 
attire or other badges of self-conscious segregation. The 
Finns are a forest people. The flight of urbanites to the 
wooded lakes is as seasonal as the migration of birds. 
Living close to the earth, the Finn in summer swims, 
fishes and soaks up sun; in winter he skiis through silent 
stands of fir and birch. With all this the intellectual is 
in harmony. Philosophers are distance swimmers, uni- 
versity rectors ski and artists take their sauna baths at 
250 degrees. In the sculptures of Aaltonen, the literary 
characters of Aleksis Kivi, the music of Jean Sibelius 
appear the robust vigor and quiet contemplation idealized 
by all Finns. At the Café Columbia in Helsinki’s Rauta- 
talo Eva Antilla, one can see the tapestry designer, Viljo 
Rewell, winner of the Toronto town hall architectural 
competition, Alvar Aalto, the glass artist, and Waltari, 
the author, in the cafeteria line with shoppers, clerks 
and students. In short, Finland’s intellectuals are not, 
as in the new nations of Afro-Asia, a learned elite strug- 
gling to communicate and associate with the masses. Nor 
are they, as in America, sometimes mistrusted and the 
object of “egghead” epithets. What, then, are the major 
influences of the Finnish intelligentsia upon the fellow- 
citizens with whom they have such remarkable rapport? 


N POLITICS intellectuals have reenforced, if not estab- 
lished, a conservative pattern deemed best suited to 
the country’s problems. Both the domestic scene, where 
the Moscow-sponsored Communists are an alarming fac- 
tion, and the international scene, where the giant Eastern 
neighbor looms, leave little room for political adventures. 
To inject dynamics into party politics might open the 
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door to Communist maneuvers—as has happened in the 
past. To attack President Kekkonen’s policy of “good 
neighborliness” with ihe USSR invites new pressures 
from Russia. Thus, for most Finns, politics is not a 
prominent interest. William L. Shirer, arriving in Hel- 
sinki midst a cabinet crisis, found that Finns had no time 
to discuss the political situation with him until after an 
eagerly awaited Sibelius concert. First things first, his 
hosts insisted. Despite this restrained outlook, however, 
the press has insisted upon its freedom to deal with poli- 
tics. Eljas Errko, owner and publisher of Helsingin 
Sanomat, the New York Times of Finland, has not hesi- 
tated to criticize Soviet leaders and policy and continues 
to print Kari Suomalainen’s cartoons, which drew sharp 
protests from Moscow in 1958. Hufvudstadsbladet, the 
leading Swedish-language daily, attacked the President 
for a too conciliatory policy toward Russia in the 1958-59 
crisis. As in America, however, the Finnish intellectuals’ 
political spectrum runs from one extreme to the other. 
Certain university professors are highly influential in the 
Conservative party. An able group of intellectuals serves 
the Social Democrats. And the dynamic, fascinating, 
Hertta Kuusinen is a Communist front-bencher in Parlia- 
ment. But the majority, perhaps reflecting middle- and 
upper-class background, accept the extensive economic 
and social role of the Finnish state without enthusiasm 
and are openly critical of bureaucracy and partisan party 
politics, The latter, some emphasize, too often results in 
promises of higher wages and welfare services which the 
Finnish economy cannot support. 

Much more united is the intelligentsia in its identifica- 
tion with Finland’s nationalism. Finnish philologists, for 
example, reflect nationalism in their invention of Finnish 
words to replace their Swedish equivalents. Puhelin (lit- 
erally, “to talk into”) becomes telephone, sielutiede (“‘sci- 
ence of the soul”) is psychology, and muinaisaikatiede 
(“science of ancient times”) is archaeology. Purification 
of manuscripts to insure an exclusively Finnish vocabu- 
lary has been undertaken. Writers, musicians, painters 
and poets give great prominence to Karelianism, a refer- 
ence to Karelia, legendary home of the ancient Finns. 
Tone poems of Sibelius, the verse of Eino Leino, the 
canvases of Akseli Gallen-Kallela and the epic Kalevala 
of Elias Lonnrot play upon this mystical, nationalist 
motif. 

Also significant is the intellectuals’ defense of Finland’s 
wartime leadership and national heroes. One would ex- 
pect historians, students of politics and journalists to ask: 
Were Finnish leaders wise in refusing concessions to 
Moscow in 1939? Was there an alternative to the fateful 
1940 Transit Agreement with Germany? What were Fin- 
land’s war aims in 1941? Instead, semi-official, strongly 
nationalist accounts stand unchallenged. It is only fair 
to recall the cruel choices Finnish leaders faced in their 
relations with Stalin and Hitler, as well as the reluctance 
to reopen agonizing issues during the present delicate re- 
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academicians is arresting. A recent effort by an Ameri- 


can historian to reassess Finland’s leadership before 


and during World War I met with more bitter denuncia- 


tion than cool analysis in Finnish academic and journal. ; 
ist circles. A similar reaction greeted the 1959 biography Ff 


of Sibelius by the American musicologist, Harold John. 
son. Though he reduces Sibelius to very human propor- 


tions and rates him musically a good cut below | 
Beethoven, his work was commended for objectivity in } 


Britain and America. In their indignation and resent. 
ment the Finnish critics gave the impression of having 
permitted their national pride to cloud their objectivity, 
But they were expressing the nation’s reaction. 


NOTHER INFLUENCE of the intellectuals is_ their 
A emphasis on Finnish national culture’s association 
with Western civilization. English studies are encouraged 
and attract large numbers of students; Russian almost 
none. Libraries maintained by British and Americars 
are frequented by a large English-speaking public. The 
marquees of Finland’s 33 professional and 84 amateur 
theaters frequently bear the names of Shakespeare and 
Giradoux, Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller. Swed- 
ish and German university degrees are common. Appli- 
cants for study grants to Western Europe and America 
are multitudinous; to the USSR, few. In remote com- 
munities Finnish-American Society chapters flourish. A 
country whose press carries Walter Lippmann’s column 
and whose children are studying English is obviously 
Western oriented. 

Finally, impressing all visitors to Finland, is the in- 
tellectual’s place on the national roll of honor. “Greatest 
of the Finns” was undoubtedly Jean Sibelius whose in- 
ternational fame is a major source of pride to all seg 
ments of Finnish society. His death in 1957 produced 
national mourning which could only be evoked in the 
United States by the simultaneous death of the President, 
Carl Sandburg, Frank Lloyd Wright, Douglas MacArthur 
and Stan Musial! Close to Sibelius ranks Kivi, father 
of the Finnish drama and portrayer of the national char- 
acter. Schools and businesses close on Kivi Day when 


his best known play, The Seven Brothers, is presented at § 


the National Theater. The manner in which artists cap- 
ture press headlines further emphasizes their public sta- 
ture. The honors won in America by the Saarinens, the 
Milan Award of Kaj Franck for glass design and the 
recent triumph of Rewell in Toronto received front-page 
attention generally reserved in other lands for political, 
athletic and movie celebrities. If Sibelius has been can 
onized by his people, the others have been accorded the 
position of national heroes. But this is neither strange 
nor inappropriate for Finland’s intellectuals, who ate 
Finns first and intellectuals second. When they cease t 
be that they will no longer be custodians of the Finnish 
national spirit. 
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lations with the USSR, but even so the silence of the 
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‘We Are the Masters, We Come First’ 


» The House Built on Sand. 


By Gerald Reitlinger. 
Viking. 459 pp. $6.95. 


GERALD REITLINGER, whose earlier 
books—The Final Solution, dealing 
with the extermination of the Jews, 
and The SS, The Alibi of a Nation 
—have established his reputation as 
a student of Nazism, relates in this 
volume the history of German poli- 
cies in the occupied territories of 
Russia during World War II. It is 
a fearful tale, and the reader who 
exposes himself to it must be pre- 
pared to endure some of the most 
horrifying scenes that have ever dis- 
graced human history. 

When Hitler launched his armies 
against Russia in June 1941, part of 
his design for the lands they would 
conquer were embodied in several 
orders which—proclaiming the sus- 
pension of the laws of humanity and 
international law in the crusade 
against Asian, Bolshevik, Slavic and 
Jewish sub-humans — pronounced 
death on all Red Army commissars, 
vested German officers with the 
power of shooting “whom they 
pleased,” and condemned all Jews 
to extermination. But the full fate 
contemplated by Hitler for the Slavic 


sEast was best expressed in a docu- 


ment composed by Martin Bormann 
on the basis of Hitler’s utterances, 
faithfully mirroring the spirit of 
Nazism: 

“The Slavs are to work for us. 
Insofar as we don’t need them, they 
may die. Therefore compulsory vac- 
cinatior. and German health services 
are superfluous. The fertility of the 
Slavs iv undesirable. They may use 
Contraceptives and practice abortion, 
the more the better. Education is 
dangercus, It is sufficient if they can 
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count up to a hundred. At best an 
education is admissible which pro- 
duces useful servants for us. Every 
educated person is a future enemy. 
Religion we leave to them as a means 
of diversion. As to food, they are 
not to get more than necessary. We 
are the masters, we come first.” 

Such was the dispensation that 
Hitler brought to the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. 

This design of murder, plunder 
and enslavement soon unloosed a sea 
of hatred engulfing all things Ger- 
man and silencing the cheers with 
which many sections of the popula- 
tion had at first greeted the con- 
querors, It was to stem that hatred 
and to win over the populace, smart- 
ing from the rigors of Bolshevism, 
that a group of German officials, 
known as Ostpolitiker, urged a milder 
course, promising the Soviet people 
deliverance from Bolshevism and the 
national minorities the fulfillment of 
their aspirations for political inde- 
pendence. These advocates of hu- 
maneness were inspired not so much 
by benevolence as by a more rational 
devotion to the cause of German 
arms, The reaches of their humane 
concern were determined by the needs 
of German strategy. The extermina- 
tion of the Jews, therefore, was not 
an object of concern to these “utili- 
tarian liberals,” for “the rescue of 
the Jews had nothing to do with 
winning the war against Stalin. In 
the flattening phraseology of the 
period it was not essential to the 
war effort.” 

But racist myths were sovereign 
in the minds of the Nazi leaders, 
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making them singularly impervious 
to the appeal of reason, even when 
it was linked to their self-interest. 
Indeed, the most striking impression 
of this book is how deeply and widely 
unreason was imprinted on the whole 
of Nazism, how powerful the sway 
racist beliefs held over the minds 
of its leaders. Reitlinger guides the 
reader through this house of lunacy, 
amid racist ravings, past the four 
million Russian prisoners of war 
dying of starvation and neglect, the 
agonies of the thousands of Jews 
marching to their death and the 
trains of slaves hunted down for 
employment in German industries. 

The book is enriched by keen ob- 
servations, incisive sayings and re- 
freshing British common sense. But 
the author shows no great dexterity 
in the art of historical narrative— 
the lifeblood of any historical work. 
He marshalls his facts in such dense 
detail that the reader, immersing him- 
self in their abundant flow, is often 
denied a vision of the whole. And 
the distracting irrelevancies which he 
allows to intrude in many places im- 
part to the narrative a halting pace. 
Such stylistic faults may be serious, 
for only that historian can best con- 
vey the full quality of the Hitlerian 
inferno who combines the skill of the 
scholar with the gift of the literary 
artist. Having said this, I] must em- 
phasize nonetheless that this is the 
work of an authentic scholar and 
mature mind. 

Many a reader, almost involun- 
tarily led to a comparison between 
Nazism and Bolshevism, will wonder 
whether the neat model of totali- 
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tarianism of some writers purporting 
to interpret the essence of both 
regimes does not obscure more than 
it illumines. In the perspective of 
history the differences between the 
two regimes may loom larger and 


appear more decisive than their 
outward similarities. Nazism was the 
first great armed assault upon the 
foundations of Western civilization. 
Having renounced reason it assumed 
a deep affinity to death and destruc- 
tion. Fifteen or 20 years of Nazi 
rule would have changed the face of 
Europe beyond recognition and per- 
haps beyond recall. Vast, staggering 
population transfers would have 
transmogrified its ethnic map, its 
intelligentsia would have been an- 
nihilated and the populace, especially 
in the Eastern lands, would have 
been reduced to the level of illiterate 
work-horses befitting their nature as 
Untermenschen. In such depths the 
capacity and the will to revolt would 
have been ultimately extinguished 
and deliverance could have come 
only from an external power, defeat- 
ing Nazism in war. 

Few would argue that the histori- 
cal performance of Bolshevism is 
written in such utter black. Still 
fewer would categorically insist that 
the growth of freedom in the Soviet 
Empire by processes of internal evo- 
lutionary changes is beyond the 
realm of the possible. The Dantesque 
inscription, “Abandon all hope,” may 
well have fitted the portals of the 
Nazi Empire; but only the gravest 
pessimist would inscribe it on the 
gates of the Communist world. For 
Bolshevism remains the heir of the 
Enlightenment — its heretical heir, 
guilty of hubris. Reason is abused 
by it, but not repudiated; the West- 
ern moral tradition betrayed. but not 
renounced. It is in this ambiguous 
legacy that the seeds of freedom are 
lodged. Bolshevism is a heresy with- 
in Western civilizations, Nazism was 
an apostasy, Therein lies the root 
difference between them, a difference 
concealed by the engaging neatness 
of the model of totalitarianism con- 
structed by political scientists. 
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A Despotic Paterfamilias| 


The Leopard. 
By Giuseppe di Lampedusa 
Pantheon. 320 pp. $4.50. 


THE WORLD OwEs a debt of grati- 
tude to Giangiacomo Feltrinelli, the 
dynamic young Italian publisher 
without whose acumen and courage 
neither Boris Pasternak’s novel, Doc- 
tor Zhivago, nor Giuseppe di Lam- 
pedusa’s The Leopard might have 
seen the light of day. Everyone knows 
by now the exciting story of how 
Feltrinelli obtained rights for Pas- 
ternak’s unpublished novel and the 
dramatic repercussions that followed 
its appearance in translation outside 
Russia. No less unusual are the cir- 
cumstances surrounding publication 
of The Leopard. One of Feltrinelli’s 
editors, Giorgio Bassani, a distin- 
guished writer in his own right, came 
upon the manuscript almost by ac- 
cident. At first he believed it the 
work of some noted writer eager to 
conceal his identity under the im- 
probable, theatrical pen name of 
Giuseppe Tomasi, Duke of Palma 
and Prince of Lampedusa. But he 
soon discovered that Giuseppe di 
Lampedusa really had existed and 
that he was a cultivated Sicilian 
aristocrat who had written at the age 
of 60, after having ruminated over 
it for a quarter of a century, this 
single and singular book based in 
large part on the life of his great- 
grandfather and on his own musings. 
When it was originally published in 
1958, not long after the author’s 
untimely death, it was greeted as 
the best book of the year, of the 
decade, of the century. Wherever it 
has appeared in translation since then 
it has been acclaimed with rhapsodi- 
cal praise. 

How can one explain this phe- 
nomenon? After all, nothing would 
seem less likely to skyrocket a novel 
to international fame in this day 
of brutal realism, physical violence 
and psychological aberration than a 
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vaguely historical story set in the 
1880s, about a provincial aristocrat 
family dominated by a _ despotic 
sensual paterfamilias—Don Fabriziv 
Prince of Salina (called “the Leop 
ard” after the symbolic animal em. 
blazoned on the family crest)— 
whose pleasures and displeasures are 
absolute law for his adoring but 
understandably neurotic wife, his 
pallid, subservient children, his ret 
nue of obsequious servants ani 
peasants, and even . . . his family 
chaplain. 

There is no denying that the book 
is engaging and refreshing. To begin 
with, it is a delight to read both in 
the exquisite original and in Archi: | 
bald Colquhoun’s sensitive transla 
tion. In the bargain, the story i: 









interesting. The people it is con: c 
cerned with—particularly the amar§p 
ing Don Fabrizio, himself—have 
substance and act like human beings, 
a knack too many characters in tof) 
day’s fiction seem to have lost, The 
world of these vital individuals, for he 
all of its social and economic infp. 
equities, its political upheavals ani), 
changes, seems comfortingly sav), 
and secure if contrasted with the Org), 
ganization Man’s unsettling lot ify, 
this our atomic age. But above allfc, 
it is a wise, sophisticated, urbane ani the 
poetic book, the distillation of 5, 
thoughtful mind whose observation, 
on a society still @ la stature & 
Phomme are always acute and novélfy; 

Whether it is an absolute map, 
terpiece is quite another matterg,) 
Like Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago ify; 
achieves a panoramic effect throug! hy 











a series of disconnected episodé 
that deal with the salient facts 
the protagonist’s life and the oblige 
impact of historical events on #f 
There is no effort to work out trait 
tions that would give these scenes tf 
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sweep and continuity that one gets 
in a 19th-century novel. In a sense, 
they are not necessary. What gives 
|The Leopard its precarious but 
definite unity is the unbroken stream 
of the Prince’s rich inner life as he 
watches with detached but wry 
humor the passing of an old order 
and the inevitable coming of a new 
era frought for him with dangers 
he does nothing to combat. 

Thus, when his nephew, the dash- 
ing, debt-ridden Tancredi, Prince of 
Falconeri, joins Garibaldi’s Red 
Shirts in their invasion of Sicily to 
overthrow the Bourbons and unite 
the island to the Italian peninsula 
under the House of Savoy, “he, the 
leopard, who for years had swept 
away difficulties with a wave of his 
paw,” does not try to dissuade him; 
nor does he stand in Tancredi’s way 
when the young man decides on a 
marriage of convenience with the 
happily seductive Angelica—‘“that 
lovely amphora brimming with coin” 
—daughter of the Prince’s former 
overseer, rapacious, vulgar, ignorant 
Calogero Sedara, who typifies for 
Don Fabrizio “the bourgeois revolu- 
tion climbing his stairs in a tailcoat.” 

The same arrogant, quasi-regal 
laissez faire carries over even to his 
personal affairs. Just as Don Fabrizio 
had done nothing to impede the 
Risorgimento or help build the new 
Italy when it had come into being, 
| he does not lift a finger to improve 
ith the Or: his vast feudal holdings or prevent 
ng lot ithe decline of his great fortune. 
above a Swung between the old world and 
irbane amythe new, ill at ease in both, he takes 
ton Of “Fincreasing refuge in the delights of 
mathematics and astronomy. 

The most illuminating chapter of 
this book is the one in which the 
Prince gives his own analysis of what 
ails Sicily and tries to explain why 
this beautiful but hapless land, 
“which had been the America of 
antiquity when the Phoenicians, 
Dorians and Jonians first disem- 
barked there,” has been plagued for 
dless centuries by poverty and so- 
ial injustice. The Prince ruefully re- 
jects the excesses of feudalism as 
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the major contributing factor, pre- 
ferring to adduce a complex of his- 
torical and psychological reasons 
which are interesting because they 
present the obverse side of the medal, 
seen this time from the vantage point 
of the “haves.” Taken together with 
the first-person life histories Danilo 
Dolci gives in his arresting Report 
from Palermo, it presents a dark 
picture, but perhaps not a hopeless 
one. How can a people of this stamp 


fail to find a solution to its prob- 
lems, whatever their magnitude? 

Recent reports from Italy claim 
that a number of manuscripts have 
lately been discovered among Giusep- 
pe di Lampedusa’s effects. These are 
happy tidings indeed. They mitigate 
to some degree the sadness and re- 
gret one feels at the thought that The 
Leopard may be the only work to 
have come from the pen of this 
greatly gifted writer. 





Home to Hungary 


Political Prisoner. 
By Paul Ignotus. 
Macmillan. 201 pp. $3.25. 


Paut Icnotus, who writes both 
beautiful Hungarian and English, 
now lives in London and _ heads 
the Hungarian Writers’ Association 
Abroad, founded by those writers 
who went into exile following the 
1956 Revolution. His book is an 
eloquent and shocking document of 
a liberal’s encounter with Commu- 
nism. 

Ignotus’ condi- 
tioned by his cosmopolitan yearning 
for the freedoms of the West as well 
as by his contempt for the chauvinis- 
tic, parochial, reactionary regime 
headed by Admiral Horthy at home. 
He was, by his own definition, “an 
old-fashioned Social Democrat, a 
liberal and Bourgeois Radical.” He 
belonged to an anti-Nazi group of 
leftist intellectuals and was an editor 
of their magazine, Szép Sz0. Political- 
ly, this group stood for a popular 
front, but, unable as they were to 
bridge the chasm between the 
“urban” and “populist” writers of 
democratic persuasion, they were less 


liberalism was 


than successful in uniting Hungary’s 
anti-Nazi intellectual forces. 
Ignotus spent the war years in 
England working for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. His ability 
to foresee Hungary’s doom in Hitler’s 
war, it seems, enhanced his con- 
fidence in his own ability to foresee 
Hungary’s future in the postwar 
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Stalin era. Although skeptical about 
Soviet Russian socialism, he main- 
tained his faith in a popular front. 
His more sophisticated friend, Arthur 
Koestler, called him a “gullible naive 
liberal,” but he decided “to make the 
bestcof things” and work for a demo- 
cratic Hungary within the Soviet 
sphere of influence. 

The collapse of the Hungarian 
coalition Government in May 1947 
failed to shake his faith in the right- 
ness of his judgment. In November 
1947 he accepted the job of press 
attaché at the Hungarian Legation 
in London. In the summer >f 1948 
on a visit to Budapest, when he was 
invited to stay home, he saw the 
course of Communist policy clearly 
enough to say: “I would rather be 
a propagandist for our Government 
abroad than its opponent at home.” 
But a year later, brushing aside the 
warnings of close friends, and de- 
termined to pay a last visit to his 
dying father, he failed to foresee the 
consequences of his return to Hun- 
gary. Shortly after his father’s death, 
he was arrested in Budapest as a 
“British spy.” 

His insistence that he was no 
spy only enraged his captors and 
tormentors. So he gave up his “task 
to prevent our Communists from 
making fools of themselves” and 
confessed to “everything except the 





truth.” The prearranged sentence— 
of which he was told even before 
his secret trial began—was 15 years 
of hard labor. Ignotus’ captors ac- 
tually were less interested in him 
than in framing spy charges against 
Social Democrat bigwigs. And, ac- 
cording to higher directives, spying 
for Britain was the role meted out 
to Socialists, whereas Catholics and 
non-Socialists were as a rule ordered 
to confess that they acted as Ameri- 
can spies. 

The “thaw” following  Stalin’s 
death brought about rehabilitation 
of the victims of the Stalinist rule of 
terror. The same authorities who 
found Ignotus guilty of spying ad- 
mitted—somewhat belatedly—that he 
had been sentenced on false charges 
and had confessed under threat and 
torture. He was released in the Spring 
of 1956, and he fled abroad in the 
Fall, after Russian arms had stamped 
out the freedom won by the Revolu- 
tion. 

Ignotus’ book deals in some detail 
with his gruesome experiences as a 
“political prisoner” from 1949 to 
1956. But no review, however de- 
tailed, could duly reflect the horror 
and terror which grips the reader 
chapter after chapter. And the night- 
mare thus brought alive in the read- 
er’s mind is still only a feeble image 
of the prisoner’s ordeal. 

The prisoner’s long agony might 
have been even worse had he not 
known how to sweeten his misery. 
He composed poetry and fell in love 
“at the first lack of sight”—through 
wall-knocking, the time-honored way 
of communication between prisoners 
—with a woman now his wife. 

The brutality, sadism, stupidity 
and corruption of the prison—and 
of the Rakosi regime ruling over it 
—are described with as much realism 
as civilized moderation. The liberal 
might have been wrong when he 
mistook the Communists for civilized 
political partners, but the rightness 
of his “old-fashioned” liberalism, its 
humanity and nobility, shine trium- 
phantly through the frightening dark- 
ness of Communist inhumanity. 
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Of Youth and Age 


The Big Ward 
By Jacoba van Velde. 
Simon and Schuster. 117 pp. $3.00 


IN SOME TRIBES when food was 
scarce and the hunting poor, the old 
people were left behind to die when 
the adults and the young moved to 
new hunting grounds. In our time, 
in Western culture, the old (and the 
young) are treated with somewhat 
more deference; medicine, diet and 
various forms of old-age insurance 
and social security have vastly in- 
creased the number of aged, but 
man’s treatment of them still leaves 
much to be desired and the differ- 
ences — in both senses — between 
youth and age are always with us. 

The Big Ward is a first novel about 
youth and age by a young Dutch 
woman, Jacoba van Velde, which 
tells the story of a 74-year-old widow 
confined to a nursing home for the 
aged after a second stroke. Previ- 
ously she had lived alone, deriving 
some satisfaction from her independ- 
ence. Now, her shock at finding 
herself in a home combines the 
realization of her incapacity, prob- 
ably permanent, and more impor- 
tant, the necessity of accepting her- 
self as an old woman. 

In a series of chapters alternately 
told by the old woman and her young 
daughter, Helena, their lives and 
personalities—past and present—are 
illuminated and their relationship 
explored. Helena, although she cares 
for her mother, Mrs. Van der Veen, 
can only come to see her infre- 
quently because she lives in Paris 
and is poor. Not only is she poor, 
but an artist, and worse still, mar- 
ried to another impoverished artist. 

Helena is a rebel who revolted 
against her parents’ conventional 
life while still a young and un- 
married girl, On one occasion she 
did not come home until morning 
and when questioned by her parents 
told them she had spent the night 
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with her lover. Her father, furious 
but strenuously controlling himself, 
wanted to know why she had don 
such a thing and objected, too, to 
her choice of an impoverished 
artist. Helena explained her need to 
live and act freely, not according to 
the set behavior patterns. 

Both mother and daughter see 
Helena as a more mature person 
with considerably greater insight. 
Helena has always been sure of her- 
self and strong-willed. Mrs. Van der 
Veen was always timid and shy. 
During her _ hospitalization, _ the 
mother now recalls some of the 
things her daughter had said to her 
which she was able to understand 
only much later. Helena had once 
reacted against her protectiveness 
with: “I cannot be grateful to you 
for this kind of mothering. If you 
need a goal in life, you had better 
look for one, but don’t try to find it 
in me.” After her husband’s death, 
when Mrs. Van der Veen finds her- 
self all alone, she comes to under 
stand the need for this other mean 
ing in life. She remembers Helena’ 
disdain for possessions: “Sometime 
or other you are forced to leave 
everything behind anyway.” 

In terror of dying, other words 
of her daughter’s come back with 
the painful clarity of truths. “Hv- 
man beings are so alone, my darling 
mummy. Most of them don’t reali} 
it. Only occasionally do they have ay | 
inkling of it when they are in grealh ; 

1 











distress and neither man nor reas0 
can help.” Again the mother wor 
ders how her daughter could hav] s 
understood this so young. What hal} 
her life really been like? And the} ; 
she has a flash of insight: “It is it § « 
credible that we know nothing ¢ 
those whom we love most in #§ s 
world.” 8 
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Helena, herself, dates her loss of 
childhood illusions from her experi- 
ences in Sunday school where she 
learned to fear an unpredictable 
God and learned the meaning of de- 
ceit and treachery at the hands of 
her schoolmates. Here, perhaps Miss 
van Velde gives too few highlights 
of Helena’s youthful experiences to 
explain too broad a spectrum of her 
adult personality, but though there 
is some oversimplification, there is 
also genuine and intense (and prob- 
ably autobiographical) feeling. 

The Big Ward takes place in the 
last days of Mrs. Van der Veen’s 
life and the title refers to the room 
into which “terminal” patients are 
moved from the small ward. From 
here, they go to their graves and 
when Mrs. Van der Veen finds her- 
self there, she recognizes its signifi- 
cance and in her anguish holds on to 
the hope that she will see her daugh- 
ter once more. The description of 
those final moments, when she does, 
are touchingly rendered. 

Miss van Velde is at her best in 
describing the feeling of the ill and 
the aged: the fear, the shame, the 
boredom, the concentration on food, 
gossip and visits. She portrays 
vividly the absence of hope and the 
helplessness and dependence on 
others which, coupled with the hu- 
miliation the chronically ill fre- 
quently feel, are movingly described 
in a touching and horrifying inci- 
dent. During a meal at the home, 
one of the patients has a seizure 
which results in the dining table 
being overturned. Several of the 
aged women are pinned under it and 
though they attempt to help them- 
selves and the others, they remain 
helplessly pinned until the staff ar- 
tives. Later, Mrs. Van der Veen 
reflects: “What could they [the at- 
tendants] have thought when they 
saw all those old women lying on 
the floor? I was ashamed to be 
among them. I wished that the floor 
could swallow me up.” 

What can be done to improve the 
Situation of the aged who are in- 
stitutionalized is a difficult question 
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to answer. The Dutch system seems ing and meaningful. Perhaps two 
little different from the American. comments from her native Dutch 
Something has to be done to make _ papers should be quoted to do Miss 
their lives more meaningful and nota van Velde and her book justice: 
mere waiting for death, but this “... a deeply earnest confrontation 
small, clearly written and precisely — with essentials of existence” about 
felt novel is an unsentimental prob- the book; and about book and 
ing not of what can be done, but author: “This tale about the tragedy 
of what is being done, and what was __ of the end is, literarily speaking, a 





done to one woman, and it is mov- masterful beginning.” 
Child of the ’50s 

Billy Liar. Reviewed by Benjamin Haimowitz 
By Keith Waterhouse. A young critic of British 
Norton. 191 pp. $3.95. Fiction 

A YOUNG MAN stands in the rail- —_ unsuccessfully trying to excite with 
way station of a small town in York- _ passion pills. 
shire. Though it is 1 aM, he is wait- And Billy lies. Products of a com- 
ing for the train to London, where __ bination of inadequacy and boredom 
he is to strike out on his own. There © —mostly boredom—his lies multiply 


is no one to oppose his decision: His _at a rate that astonishes even Billy. 
parents can barely stand the sight He tells Mrs. Crabtree, the mother 
of him; the townspeople regard him _ of his only friend, about a non-exist- 
with outrage. In his pocket are ent sister, married and with children; 
enough money to last him three he tells the Witch that he once had 
weeks and a letter from a London aa sister but that she died young of 
comedian tentatively offering to use tuberculosis; he introduces the Witch 
some of his material. As the train to Mrs. Crabtree as his sister. They 
arrives, he picks up his valise, strides | know one another; that ends it. 
past the stationmaster and breaks in- Keith Waterhouse produces some 
to a run—home. Such is Billy’s way. __ brilliant humor out of all this. He 
Child of the dull, prosperous ’50s, has the rare ability—of which the 
Billy would pose a very knotty prob- _ British seem to have gained almost a 
lem to any guidance counselor. His | monopoly—of writing satire without 
father, a hauling contractor, far from sounding taut or seeming to exag- 
demanding that he have a hand in _ gerate. For all his quirks, Billy is 
the business, absolutely forbids it. both a convincing and engaging 
He idles away his time working for character, extraordinarily clever and 
the local undertaker, where he does _—imaginative and a cool customer, to 
more harm than good, neglecting to boot, prepared to concoct new lies 
place the nameplate on the coffin of _ rather than lapse into penitence. 
a Methodist minister and failing to In the end, though, matters grow 
mail several hundred calenders in serious, and one cannot help but 
order to keep the postage money. He __ react to the scene at the railway 
has quit high school and has no in- _ station with some dismay. Safe, 
terest in further education, his am- monotonous home wins out over 
bition largely restricted to the day- __ perilous London, although one might 
dreaming which he has developed argue that Billy’s returning home to 
almost into an art. He is engaged confront his accusers requires more 
to marry no less than two girls—one courage than simply going off to 
a waitress in the local diner, the other | London; Waterhouse himself seems 
appropriately nicknamed the Witch, somewhat uncertain about this. In 
whom he spends a good deal of time __ either case, with Billy’s dash from 
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the station something significant in 
the recent history of the English novel 
has taken place. 

As long ago as 1940, in an essay 
on Henry Miller, 
managed to state roughly the predica- 
ment of literature ever since. Writing 
about the attitude of acquiescence, 
the desire for an insulation from the 
world similar to Jonah’s inside the 
whale, which he detected in Miller’s 
novels, Orwell asked: Is the “sit-on- 
your-bum” attitude permissible? He 
for “from now on- 


George Orwell 


decided it was, 
wards the all important fact for the 
creative writer is going to be that 
this is not a writer’s world. 

A novel on. . ‘construc- 


and not 


. positive, 
tive’ lines, emotionally 
spurious, is at present very difficult 
to imagine.” 

Events 
Orwell out. Socialism has “preserved 
and even enlarged the atmosphere of 

where he claimed it 
liberalism has not been 


have not entirely borne 


liberalism,” 
could not; 
“destroyed” but attenuated, and 
writers like Kingsley Amis, John 
Braine and John Osborne have re- 
sponded to the new state of affairs 
with something quite different from 
Miller’s If their work has 


not been along “positive, 


passivity. 
‘construc- 
tive’ lines,” they have at least found 
it possible, as Irving Howe has put 
it, to transform gripes into causes, 
to cloak ambitions as ideals. 

There is hardly a trace of anything 
resembling ambitions or gripes, let 
alone causes or ideals, in Billy Liar. 
Billy is part of a generation that has 
had no experience of war and by 
whom prosperity is taken for granted 
—there is nothing in him of Joe 
Lampton’s bitter ambition, of a John 
Osborne hero’s yearning for inten- 
sity, of a Kingsley Amis 
austerity. The effect of prosperity has 
been not to focus Billy’s 


hero’s 


s energies but 
to dissipate them, not to arouse his 
ambition but to reduce him to a 
sort of clever passiveness. What Or- 
well once thought of as created by 
the “terrors” of reality occurs in 
Billy’s case by the sheer weight of 
monotony: He sits on his bum. 





Patterns of Planning 


Value and Plan. 
Edited by Gregory Grossman. 
California. 370 pp. $7.00. 
Two SUMMERS AGO an_interna- 
tional symposium of economists was 
held in Berkeley, with specialists 
from Western countries and visitors 
from Poland and Yugoslavia. The 
comments of 13 participants on mod- 
ern East European economic systems 
and the 
followed are now made available in 
a valuable volume edited by Gregory 
Grossman. Although far from light 
reading, this is a book without which 
an adequate and up-to-date under- 
standing of the changes and trends in 


discussion comments which 


the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
is illusory. 

The background for both specific 
and general aspects of East European 
economies is provided by Grossman’s 
which in 


achievement of clarity, precision and 


introduction, itself is an 
integrated comprehensiveness of in- 
formation. Pivotal points and basic 
features of the growth of the Soviet 
economic system—stage by stage and 
phase by phase—are summed up with 
scholarly authority. 

Modern Communist economic sys- 
tems are divided into two major 
categories—the Soviet type of “com- 
and the Yugoslav 
type of “socialist market economy.” 


mand economy” 


Between these extremes are the econ- 
omies of the satellite countries in 
various stages of evolution. One of 
the fundamental differences between 
the command and the socialist market 
economies is the factors which 
fluence their planning and price for- 
mation—that is, the degree to which 
consumer demand affects the planner. 
The discussion examines the Soviet 
system in the light of recent changes 
and seeks to clarify the Yugoslav 
system and to examine its relation to 
East European economic 
The tangible effects of cen- 
tralization and decentralization are 


general 
theory. 





Reviewed by Dragos D. Kosh | 


Contributor, 
“Yugoslav Observer” 


“Problems of Communism,” 


analyzed from several angles. Obvi- | 


ously, centralization means a con- 
siderable degree of bureaucracy— 
which, in turn, is nearly synonymous 
with inefficiency, especially in modern 
industrial structures. The desirable 
trend is therefore toward decentral- 
ization, but what 
rhythm and extent of decentraliza- 
tion? 


determines _ the 


. The degree to which decisions 
are centralized in the Soviet-type 
[sic] economy,” writes Grossman, 
“is of necessity inversely related to 
the superiors’ trust in the depend- 
ability and competence of their sub- 
The less they can be 
trusted, rightly or wrongly, to carry 
out orders faithfully and to be 
guided by the official values in the 
exercise of their discretionary power, 
the more minutely will the subor- 
dinates’ actions be prescribed to 
them.” Accepted as an axiom, this 
reasoning can also be used for in- 


ordinates. 


terpreting political developments. 
Perhaps the most significant fea- 
ture of Yugoslav decentralization lies 
in the two distinctive levels on which 
economic decisions are made. Decen- 
tralization is after all delegation of 
and authority. Deci- 
sions are made by Government agen- 
cies from the federal level on down, 
and also by industrial and other “ 
cially owned” enterprises, though of 


responsibility 


course the micro-decisions are made 
in conformity with the macro-deci- 
sions of Government agencies. The 
structure is clear and so is the degree 
of responsibility delegated by the 
Government, for each enterprise must 
operate profitably, must make money. 
What is not so clear is the degree 
of actual authority vested in the 
enterprise. 

The overall evolution of economi¢ 
systems in Eastern European cout 
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toward decentralization, 


tries is 
which is, of course, not a uniform 
movement in either speed or pattern, 
nor one which has suffered no re- 


verses. The Yugoslav system is 
largely a product of “continuous 
adaptation to economic realities.” So 
are most of the other systems, 
whether this is stated explicitly or 
not, but the difference is in the de- 
gree of doctrinal rigidity, varying 
a great deal both in different times 
and areas of Eastern Europe. 


Here is a book about Soviet and 
East European economics free of 
the traditional and heavy jargon of 
the turn-of-the-century intelligentsia. 
Most of the essays in it show a de- 
tached scholarly attitude and all in- 
dicate a firm grasp of the subject. 
It leaves the reader neither pessi- 
mistic nor optimistic, but rather with 
the knowledge that the world in our 
time is divided and the gulf involves 
more than mere differences in theo- 
retical views. 





Bugle in the Graveyard 


The Classical Liberalism, Marxism 
and the Twentieth Century. 

By Overton Taylor. 

Harvard. 122 pp. $3.50. 


It is TYPICAL of American intel- 
lectuals today to be sophisticated 
about Marxism. They know the argu- 
ments and changes in argument from 
Marx to Khrushchev, are devoutly 
cynical about Communist parties and 
the Soviet Union, and are often bril- 
liant in anti-Marxist polemics. It is 
equally typical of them not to know 
what they believe, to be confused 
about the history and meaning of 
western liberalism and to avoid 
theoretical statements of politica! 
faith. Perhaps one reason the United 
States has so much trouble selling 
its case to the world is that Ameri- 
cans—even American intellectuals— 
have so little idea of what that case 
is. 

These simple reflections are stimu- 
lated again and again by the books 
and diplomatic actions which are 
evidence of their truth. Overton 
Taylor’s book must now be included 
in the list. It reveals more than it 
says. It says little. But it has a 
great theme: the opposition between 
Marxism and liberalism and the need 
for revision of liberal theory to meet 
the demands of the 20th century. 

Taylor uses “liberalism” to mean 
the tradition of social thought which 
is the base of Western representative 
government, rather than that part of 
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Reviewed by Ralph Ross 


Author, “The Fabric of Society,” 
“The Philosophy of Edmund Burke” 


the tradition at odds with “conserva- 
tism.” “Conservatism” is not even 
mentioned, and that is all to the good, 
for it allows a concentration on the 
essentials of Western political faith, 
“liberal” and conservative. Yet when 
Taylor explains that faith, and still 
more when he discusses the revisions 
in it necessary for our time, he is 
banal or vague as he rarely is in 
treating Marxism. 

Classical liberalism is understood 
in this book as a doctrine that started 
in ancient Greece, was developed in 
Rome, took on the Christian ethic 
and was systematized by Aquinas. 
Then it was internationalized by 
Grotius, individualized by Locke and 
systematized again in the Enlighten- 
ment. For all the revolutionary pos- 
ture of the Enlightenment thinkers, 
their doctrine was based on Locke 
and so remained in some ways 
Thomistic. Finally, liberalism was 
adapted to the conditions of the 19th 
century, and still remains a somewhat 
19th-century doctrine. The 20th cen- 
tury demands a revised liberalism, 
pertinent and persuasive. 

Liberal doctrine, Taylor thinks, is 
a synthesis of Western jurisprudence, 
competitive economics and demo- 
cratic politics. These need modern- 
izing and to be brought into harmony 


with each other. Although we must 
use the specialized empirical study 
which has flourished since the 18th 
century, we dare not continue our 
neglect of philosophic vision, moral 
speculation and rational morality. 
Without them there is no philosophy, 
and only a refurbished philosophy of 
liberalism can compete effectively 
with Marxism for the minds of men. 

If this were a bare outline of 
Taylor’s thesis, it might seem im- 
pressive. But it is not a bare out- 
line, and scarcely an outline at all; 
it is Taylor’s thesis. The bones are 
articulated, but there is little covering 
of flesh. And what there is of flesh is 
none too healthy. Greco-Roman 
thought about justice is called a nega- 
tive ideal, summarized as “not in- 
juring anyone.” Shades of Plato! No 
distinction is noted between British 
and French political thought in the 
Enlightenment. Christian love and 


Thomistic natural law enter the 
liberal tradition, but Rousseau, 
Hume, Tocqueville, Montesquieu, 


Jefferson and Burke are not even 
mentioned, and Mill’s name is just 
part of a list. 

As for the revision of liberal 
theory, Taylor’s bugle sounds the 
charge in a graveyard. We learn, for 
example, that we can apply con- 
temporary economic theory so it will 
involve some departure from strict 
laissez faire, but “how to make and 
keep the execution of this program 
careful, limited, conservative, and 
sound is a difficult problem.” And 
how does one deal with the problem? 
“IT am not without hope,” Taylor 
says, “that it can be done.” And he 
says no more about it. So with his 
other problems, insofar as it is clear 
what they are. 

It is hard to believe these lectures 
were written. One suspects that they 
were taped, transcribed and, pre- 
sumably, edited. But “Hegel” is 
spelled with an “a,” and the state 
miraculously “whithers” away. Har- 
vard University Press, one supposes, 
published this book because of 
Taylor’s years and eminence, but it 
can’t be congratulated on its work. 
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Housing and Minority Groups. 
Edited by Nathan Glazer 

and Davis McEntire. 
California. 228 pp. $6.00. 


THe American NecRO’s struggle 
to find living space has been growing 
in intensity with his increasing mi- 
gration to the cities. Hard as his 
struggle has been in the South, it is 
often harder for him in the North, 
which has felt the greater impact of 
his growing numbers. In both areas, 
his labor is needed but his color is 
feared. As he improves his earnings, 
he challenges the social status of 
whites, competes with them for 
houses and sparks their fears and 
resentments. In both North and 
South, dynamite has greeted his com- 
ing, but he has refused to be dis- 
lodged from his urban foothold. 

This book, one of a series of seven 
studies by the Commission on Race 
and Housing on the movements of 
minorities, deals with the Negro’s 
housing in such cities as Atlanta, 
Birmingham, San Antonio, Houston, 
Detroit, New Orleans and Miami. 
Several chapters deal with the hous- 
ing problems of the Puerto Rican, 
Japanese and Mexican minorities, 
and sociologist Nathan Glazer sums 
up the findings and interprets them. 
In all cases the conclusions seem to 
be similar, i.e., the Negro now fares 
worse than the whites, but better than 
he used to. His housing is decrepit 
and overcrowded; he is unable to 
pay for decent housing and, even 


Minority Housing Famine 


Reviewed by Charles Abrams 


Author, “The Future of Housing” ; 
Former Chairman, N.Y. State Commission 
Against Discrimination 


where able, exclusion practices bar 
him from a housing market reserved 
primarily for whites. The whites’ 
surge to the suburbs leaves vacancies 
in its wake which the Negro takes 
up. The Negro proportion of the 
population is now more than 50 per 
cent in Washington, D.C., 25 per 
cent in Philadelphia, 37 per cent in 
Newark and he is spreading to the 
West and Southwest as well as to 
the North, where tensions are also 
festering, particularly in the suburbs. 

In the South, public housing is 
being built for the Negro, but it is 
most often a means of keeping him 
in prescribed sections so that his 
children can be confined to Negro 
schools. Slum clearance for public 
works, housing and urban renewal 
has frequently degenerated into a de- 
vice for getting him out of areas in 
which he is unwelcome. But funda- 
mentally, home hunger oppresses the 
Negro and other minorities every- 
where. The housing shortage in the 
U.S. is a housing famine for the 
minorities. 

Twelve social scientists contribute 
to the book, each dealing with a par- 
ticular city. Most of the pieces are 
good, but the chapter on Dade Coun- 
ty, Florida, which includes Miami, 
seems to ignore completely the chain 
of violence in 1951, which started 
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when Negroes moved into a white 
area and which ended in the dyna. 
miting of synagogues and an attempt 
to blow up a Catholic church. 

Glazer’s conclusions emphasize the 
Negro’s economic weakness and the 
middle-class fears of neighborhood 
deterioration as among the more im- 
portant factors preventing a solution 
of the minority’s housing problem, 
The Negroes, he feels, have fewer 
advantages than the Puerto Ricans, 
only a fraction of whom are identifi- 
able by their color. Even if Negro 
income does improve, the Mexican 
and Puerto Rican will find it easier 
to rise in the social milieu. 

On the whole, the book is an im. 
portant contribution to the growing 
shelf of literature dealing with mi- 
nority group movements. It does not 
gloss over, as some other recent 
studies have, the fact that the Negro 
is different from the white migrant 
who preceded him—he cannot hide 
his color by exchanging his dunga- 
rees for gray flannels. 

I would add other differences: The 
big city, which was the frontier for 
European migrants, is now the center 
of a metropolitan area in which many 
little surrounding governments pos- 
sess effective powers of exclusion. 
Also, the Government has expanded 
its power enormously in housing and 
the Negro’s progress will depend, to- 
day and hereafter, upon the prac- 
tices of public officials as well as of 
private enterpreneurs. If public poli- 
cy turns out to be what the Federal 
Housing Authority’s policy was be- 
tween 1935 and 1950—affirmatively 
to discourage Negro housing and 
Negro integration — neighborhood 
segregation will be cemented, with 
school segregation as it by-product. 
All the decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court will be unable to enforce de- 
segregation of public schools if 
school attendance is based upon resi- 
dence. 

Housing is emerging as the major 
front on which the civil rights battle 
will be fought, and the chapters 
in this latest study do much to 
illuminate it. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





KELLEN AND KHAN 


Konrad Kellen, in his letter (NL August 1-8), 
insists that the Nazi extermination of the Jews 
was unique in history. This, alas, is not the 
case. In the early 13th century, Genghis Khan— 
as Harold Lamb puts it in his biography—in 
order simply “to destroy the man-power that 
existed around him” adopted a policy of exter- 
mination of conquered peoples. 

In observing that it was a slaughter of human 
beings “simply to make an end to them,” Lamb 
adds the interesting comment that Genghis’ 
extermination policy has “very nearly been ap- 
proached in the Second World War”—thus im- 
plying that Hitler’s horrible crimes against 
the Jews were not quite as bad as those of 
Genghis against his victims. 

Los Altos, Calif. ParK CHAMBERLAIN 


‘RED EXECUTIVES’ 


Since | am now writing the concluding chap- 
ter of my doctoral dissertation on “The Role 
of the Local Party Organs in Industrial De- 
cision-Making,” I read the table of contents of 
your August 29 issue with glee. However, after 
reading the articles themselves, I found myself 
disturbed, particularly by Daniel Lerner’s re- 
view of Granick’s The Red Executive. 

Lerner is certainly correct in stating that 
Granick sees little, if any, hope for a man- 
agerial revolution or indeed for a separate 
managerial class. However, in using this hypo- 
thesis to reject the thesis that industrial matura- 
tion must result in a more conservative policy, 
Lerner completely misses Granick’s whole point 
—a point Granick makes very bluntly. To be 
sure, according to Granick, the Party secretary 
and the industrial manager are brothers-under- 
the-skin, but this is because the Party secretary 
has become more like the manager! 

Quoting from Granick, “There seems no 
Teason to categorize the Party official as the 
fire-eating ideological fanatic, thus contrasting 
him with the businesslike manager who has 
strong vested interests in existing society. The 
Party official, after all, is also primarily an 
administrator—normally concerned with all the 
Problems of his specific geographic region. He 
can perform this function quite well even if he 
is not particularly acquainted with or interested 
in the fine points of Marxist ideology, world 
tevolution, or foreign policy. . . 

“It may be, as is often argued, that the 
Soviet Union can be expected to move further 
in the direction of ‘settling down.’ But if these 
theories should in fact turn out to be correct, 
it will not be due to the rise of a Soviet ‘man- 
agerial lass.’ Instead, it will be a result of 
influences which affect all of the Soviet upper 
. Neither 


class—} irty as well as industrial. . 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 


criticism on any of its features, but | 
letters should not exceed 300 words. | 


the Red Executive nor his Party-official col- 
league is any longer the revolutionary of the 
1920’s to whom ideology was everything. Both 
are men well established in the second most 


powerful country in the world, with enormous | 


personal stakes in world stability and in peace. 
When Marx in the Communist Manifesto ap- 
pealed for world revolution, he addressed him- 
self to the worker who had ‘nothing to lose 
but his chains.’ The Red Executive and the 
Party administrator have a great deal more to 
lose—and they know it well” (pp. 315, 319). 
Personally, I believe Granick has missed dif- 


ferences between the Party official and the | 


director, and has neglected the fact that the 


whole legitimacy of the regime lies in its asser- | 


tion that only it has the correct vision of the 
meaning of history. It seems to me that to fail 


to respond to Lumumbas and Castros—and to 


fail to encourage them—would strike at the 
basis of the justification for Communist party 
rule in the Soviet Union. However, while finding 
Lerner’s general point of view fairly congenial, 
I think it would have been fairer to present 
Granick’s entire thesis about manager and 
Party secretary, particularly when the partial 
thesis presented leads one in a different direc- 
tion from what Granick intended. 
The article by James Biddleford, 
Returns to Collective Leadership,” is also dis- 
turbing. Such a presentation seems to have the 
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inevitable, if unfortunate, result of implying | 


that all signs indicate a return to the concept 
of “collective leadership” (and presumably to 
real collective leadership itself). This is, how- 
ever, misleading. Surely the way in which 
Suslov and Malinovsky have gone out of their 
way to heap extreme praise on Khrushchev 
should, at least, be taken into account. More 
important was the extraordinary statement by 
Kuusinen at the celebration of Lenin’s birthday | 
that Khrushchey was the “head of state” 
(glava go sudarstva). Since this is a designa- 
tion which should only be applied to the Presi- 
dent of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
(then Voroshilov, now Brezhnev), its applica- 
tion to Khrushchev in a very major speech on 
ideology is surely not totally without signifi- 
cance. 


Cambridge, Mass. Jerry F. Houcu 
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WHAT'S YOUR C.I.0.2* 


TAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TO FIND OUT 


KNOWING THE CORRECT ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT CANCER COULD SAVE YOUR LIFE 
TRUE FALSE 
1 Leukemia is cancer of the blood-forming tissues. 





D All forms of life, including plants, can develop cancer. 





3 Cancer is not contagious. 





A More men than women die of cancer. 





5 Pain is a late cancer symptom. 





6 Cancer can strike anyone at any age. 





A biopsy (examination of suspected tissue removed from the 
body) is the only method of proving whether cancer is present. 





Surgery or irradiation, or both, are the 
only means of curing cancer. 





An annual health checkup is one of the most effective 
weapons against cancer. 





10 Over one million Americans are alive today, cured of cancer. 
SCORING: 10: Excellent 
6 to 9: Fair AMERICAN 
5 or less: Danger! For your own protection, : 
learn more about cancer. Write to ‘Cancer’ 
—c/o your local post office. 6 NN ? : H 
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